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My moſt Honoured Friend, 
Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN, K. 
| e of His Majeſty's Buildings and Works. 


STR 


GS Wh. HAT I take the Boldneſs to Adorn this Little 
5 Work, with the Name of the Maſter. of the 
1 W orks (whole Patronage alone can give it 
Reputation) 1 have no Excule oe: but an Ambition 
ol Publickly Declaring the great Eſteem J have ever 
had of Your Vertues "and Accompliſhments, not only 
in the Art of building, but through all the learned Cy- 
cle of the moſt Uſeful Know ledge and Abſtruſer Sciences, 
as well as of the molt Polite Bo Shining: All which is 
lo juſtly to be allow'd You, that ; ag necd no Panegy- 
ric, or other Hiſtory to Rterme them than the greateſt 
City of the Univerſe, w hich You have Rebuilt ind Beau- 
tified, and are ſtill! improving: Witneſs the Churches, 


the Royal Courts, Stately Halls, Maga ines, Palaces, 
and other Publick Structures: beſides what. You have 


Built of Great and Magnificent in both the Univerſities, 
at Chelſey, and in the Country and are now advancing 
of the Royal Marine Hoſpiial at Greenwich, &c. All of 
them ſo many Trophies of Your Skill and Induſtry, and 
Conducted with that Succeſs; that if the whole Art 
of Building were lolt, it might be Recover'd and found 
again in St. Paul's, the 5 Pillar, and thoic 
other Monuments of Your Happy Talent and extraor- 
dinary Genius. 

| have named St. Paul's, and truly, not without 
Admiration, as oft as |. recall to Mind (as trequently 


Ido) 


The DEDICATFON: 
do) the fad and deplorable Condition it was in, when 
(after it had been made a Stable of Florſjes, and a Den 
of Thieves) You, (with other Gentlemen, and my ſelf) 
were by the late King Charles, nam'd Commiſſioners to 
Survey the Dilapidations, and to make Report to His 
Majefty, in order to a ſpeedy Reparation : Nou will not, 
T am ſure, forget the Struggle we had with ſome, who 
were for patching it up any how, (ſo the Steeple might 
ſtand) inſtead of New-Building, which it altogether 
needed: When (to put an End to the Conteſt) five Days 


5 5 that Dreadful Conflagration happen d. out of whoſe 


Aſhes this bene! is Riſen, and was by Providence De- 
1 for You : The Circumſtance 1s too Remarkable, 
that I could not ey it over without Notice, I will now | 
add no more, but beg Y our Pardon for this Confidence of 1 


mine ; after I have acquainted You, That the Parallel 


| (to which this was Annexed) being out of Print, I was | 
Im portun'd by the Book-Selter, to add ſomething. to a 


New Impreſſiun; but to which J was no way inclin d, 'til! 


not long ſince, going to St. Paul's, to Contemplate that 
Auguſt Pile and the Progreſs You have made, ſome of 
Yue Chief Workmen, gratefully acknowledging the | 
Aſſiſtance it had afforded them ; I took this Opportuni 

ty of doing wy ſelf this Honour, who am, ” 


SIR, 
be i., Tur muſt Humble Servus, 


Feb. 1693. 


1 VELY N. 


To 


TO THE 


READE 3 


* H E Author of the Parallel of the Autient Archi- 


tecture with the Modern, (which many Yeats 
ſince I made En gliſh) had at the end of his Treatiſe 
begun to explain a few of the hard Words, Technical Terms 
belonging to the Art; the Etymologies whereof he thought ne- 
ceſſary to interpret: Aud, as [ aid, they are but a few indeed, 
compared to thoſe which remain, about a Dozen at the moft ; 
nor was it neceſſary he ſhould exceed that number, in a Coun- 
try where Workmen are generally more intelligent in the 
proper Expreſſians of the Terms of the Arts unto which 
they addift themſelves, than ours for the moſt part are; and 
therefore, if waving the formal Tranſlation of that Page 
| (for itexceeds very little more) ] have in lieu thereof confide- 
rably enlarg d upon this Occafion, by a more finiſh'd and com- 
pleat enumeration of the ſeveral Parts and Members of the 
Orders, as they gradually ſucceed one another in Work, 
Auſtrated with more full and exact Definitions (than by any 
has yet been attempted for the Benefit of our 9 : W 
I hope my Adventure may find both Pardon aud Acceptance. „„ 
Nor let any Man imagine we do at all obſcure this Defien by 1 
adorning it with now and then a refin d, and Philological od 
reſearch ; ſince whilſt J ſeek to gratify the Politer Students 
of this Magnificent Art, I amnot in the leaft diſdainful of the 
loweſt Condeſcentions, to the Capacities of the moſt Vulgar 
Underſftaudines ; as far at leaſt as the Defefs, and 1 
neſs of our Language will extend, which rather grows, and 
abounds in Complemental and Tmpertinent Phrales, and ſuch 
froth (as Sir H. Wotton well obſerves from Gualterus 
Rivius's incomparable Verſun of Vitruvius in the Ger- 
man Tongue, and is now. fo far out-done by the Learned 
Perault) than in the ſolid Improvements of it; by either 


pre- 


The PREFACE 


preſerving or introducing what were truly needful : Aud real- 
Iy, thoſe who are a little Converſant in the Saxon Writers, 
clearly diſcovered by what they find [nnovated, or now grown 
Obſolete, that we have loft more than we have gain'd; and as 
to Terms of uſeful Arts in particular, forgotten aud loft a 
Worldof moſt apt and proper Expreſſions which our Forefathers 
made uſe of, without being Oblig d to other Nations: And what 
care the French have taken upomihis Account only, may in part 
be judged from that pretty, though brief Eflay des Merveilles 
de Nature, & des plus Nobles Artifices, &c. but eſpeci- 
ally by the late Dictionaries, herein the proper Terms of the 
moſt Vulgar, as well as more Poliſh'd Arts are Tuduſtriouſly 
delivered. is to ſpeak Tngenuouſly)T find very little Improve- 
ment in the moſt Pretending Lexicons aud Nomenclators yet 
Extant ; that of Bernardinus Baldus only upon' Vitruvius 
excepted ; which yet ts neither after my Method, nor for 
our Workmens turn, being a Book of Price, and written 
in the moſt Learned Tongue. It is à very great Deficient 
indeed, and to be deplor d, that thoſe induſtrious Compilers 
did make i it 19 tore their "Buſs neſs to gratiſie the World with 
the liel pretation of the Terms of ſo many uſeful Arts, I mean 
the Mechanical : Adrianus Junius has deſerved wel on 
this Occaſion, to his great Commendation ; and much it were 
tobeWiſhed, that ſome Univerſal and Pra Seca] Genius would 
conſummate what he has jo happily begun, aud that not ouly 1 m 
tbe Arts Illiberal “ (as they are diſtinguiſhed) and things Arti- 
ficial ; but furniſh us likew:ſe with more eat N. ie of the 
ſe vera! and diſtin Species of Natural Things; ſuch as 
are the True Names of Birds, Fiſhes, Inſects, des Co- 


Fe wit lours, Sc. in which divers W orthy * Members of the Royal 


Society, have already made ſo confiderable a Progreſs ; ſince it 
7s then, and not till then, our Lexicons will have arrived to 


fa 's: their defired Perſectiun, and that Men will be taught to ſpeak 


» (ike Orators indeed) Properly on all — and obliged 


aj fu 70 Celebrate their Labours. 


J. EveLyx:. 
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ARCHITECTS and ARCHITECTURE 


TOGETHER 


With an Hiſtorical, and Etymological Explanation of certain T E R M S 
particularly Aﬀeced by ARCHITECTS, bc. 


HE Knowledge of this Sumptuous, Magnificent and Uſe- 

| T ful Art, for having been firſt deriv'd to us from the Greeks, 
we ſhould not without infinite Ingratitude either ſlight, 
or innovate thoſe Terms which it has pleaſed them to Impoſe 
upon the particular Members and Ornaments belonging to the 
ſeveral Orders; and that as well for the Veneration which is due to 
Antiquity, as that by Comprehending the Signification of them, 
we may with the more Facility and Addrefs, attain to the Iritelligence i 
and Genuine Meaning of what the Maſters in this Profeſſion have de- 
liver'd to us in their ſeveral Writings and Works; not to inſiſt up- 
on (what is yet not to be deſpis'd) the Decorum of ſpeaking Pro- 

perl), in an Art which the greateſt Princes and Potentates of the Earth, 

have Vouchſafed to Honour by ſo many Signal and IIluſtrious Mo- 
numents, as do to this Day conſecrate their Memories to Poſterity. 
Since the Agent does always precede the Action, and the Perſon or Archite 
[orkman is by Natural Order before his Work ; we are by an Architeq © 
to underſtand, A Perſon Skilful in the Art of Building: The Word 
is 'Apyilerlo!s a Compound in the Original, and ſignifies Fabrum præ- 
ſectus, or if you will, Infor mator, which the Preſident, Superintendent, 
or Surveyor of the Works does fully expreſs; his A being relative 


to the Fabri that are under him, as the Opere or Labourers are 
Subſervient to them. 


Budeus calls him, Structorum Princeps ; and ſuch a Perſon as is capa- 
ble of rendring a Rational, and Satistactory Account of what he 
takes in Hand. KAatzocmatio autem eft, que res fabricatas ſolertia, ac 
ratione proportionis demonſtrare atque explicare poteſt. Vitr. I. I. c. 1. 
So our Maſter ; and ſuch a one it ſeems was that Philo the Athenian 
Architect, of whom the Orator, Neque enim ſi Philonem illum Ar- 
chiteclum, qui Athemenſubus Arnmamentarium fecit, conſtat perdiſerte 


populo rationen operis ſui reddidiſſe, exiſtimandum eſt Arehitecli potius 


ar- 
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artificio diſertum, quam Oratoris fuiſſe, de Orat. 1. Seeing his Know- 


ledge and Ability in this Faculty did not at all Eclipſe and Diminiſh 
his Eloquence and other excellent Parts, but rather added to them ; 
and this I urge to ſhew that it was no mean thing for a Man to ar- 
rive to the Talents of an accompliſhd Architect; as he that ſhall 
take his Charadter out of Vitruvius will eaſily conclude ; Itaque Ar- 
chitecli (ſays he) qui ſine literis contenderunt, ut manibus eſſent exer- 
citatt, non potuerant efficere ut haberent pro laboribus Aut horitatem; as 
if Hands could do little in this Art for their Credit without Letters : 
Nay, fo Univerſal will this great D:dator have him; that in thoſe 
HDudodecim neceſſaria, he ſums up no leſs than I welve rare Qualities 


which he would have him furniſh'd withal; Ttaque eum & Ingemioſum, 


Kc. I will but only touch them: 1. He muſt be Docil and Ingeni- 
ous. 2. He muſt be Laterate. 3. Skilful in Deſgning and Drawing, 4. 
In Geometry. 5. Opticks. 6. Aruhmetick. 7. Hiſtory. 8. Philoſophy. 
9. Muſick. 10. Medicine. 11, Nay, in Law; and 12. Afirology ; and 
really, when (as in the following Chapter) he there aſſembles his 
Reaſons for all this, you will be both ſatisfied with them, and u- 
ſtifie his Curioſity. Not that an Architect is obliged to be an Accu- 
rate Ariſtarchus in Grammar, or an Arifloxenus in Muſick, an Appelles 
or a Raphael for Defjgnmng ; in ſum, an exact Profeſſor in all theſe Fa- 
culties, ſed in bis non Imperitus : Sufficient it is he be not totally a 
Stranger to them; ſince without Letters he cannot conſult with 
Authors : Without Geometry and the Graphical Arts, he will never 
be able to meaſure out, and caſt the Area; draw the Plot and make 
the Scale: Being Ignorant of the Optichs he can never well under- 
ſtand the due placing of his Lights, Diſtance, Magnitude and Di- 
menſions of Ornaments: By the aſſiſtance of Arithmetic he Cal- 
culates the Proportions of the ſeveral Orders, ſums up his Accompts, 
and makes an Eftimate of the Charge: Being Read in Hiſtory he 
comes to Diſcourſe of the Reaſons, and Original of many particular 
Members and Decorations, the Height, Improvement, and Decay 
of this Art; why the Greeks inſtituted the Order of the Caryatides, 
and the Perfian Entablatures were ſupported by Slaves; how the 
ormthiuan Capitels came to be adorn'd with Foliage, the Jonic with 
1 Matron-like Voluta, &c. By the ſtudy of Philoſophy he arrives to 
the Knowledge of Natural Things, and 1s able to diſcern the qua- 
lity of the Elements, and the Materials which he makes uſe of: 
From ſome Inſight in Medicine he can Reaſon of the Temperature 
and Salubrity of the Air, and Situation: Muſick will aſſiſt him in 
contriving how in Churches, [Tbunals and Publick Theatres, Men 
may with beſt Advantage hear the Preachers, Magiſtrates and Aclors 
Voices: Without ſome Tincture in the Laws, he cannot be ſecure of 
his Lite; and being wholly Ignorant of Aſtrology, Pofition and In- 
fluences of the Cæleſtial Bodies, the Days, Winds, Weather, Equi- 


DON 


and Architectufe. 


noxes, and Courſe of the Heavenly Orbs (as to Bruits) paſs over 
without Obſervation, Benefit, or Prevention of their Effects. To 
this Purpoſe (though much more at large) Vitruvius: But by this 
you may ſee how neceſſary it is, that an accompliſh'd Maſter-Bu:lder 
ſhould be furniſhd beyond the Vulgar, and I have been the longer, 

in the Repetition, not only that I may advance his Reputation, and 

for Encouragement ; but to ſhew that in the proper Notion (and as 
the great Plato has ſomewhere defign'd him) Alullus Architedus uti- Dia. de 
tur manuum Opera, ſed utentibus preefl, An Architect is not to be tar got. 
ken for the commonly illiterate Mechanic (which may bring it into Filebus. 
Contempt) but for the Perſon who 'Superimtends, and Prefides over 
him with fo many Advantages : Yet neither is this to the Diſhonour 


Artificially. Shs 
He this then ſpoken of th 


» „ , o 


t y and Honourably rewarded him, if either he came 
within what was firſt deſign'd, or did not much exceed it. And this 


was eſteem'd ſo reaſonable (upon confideration how many Noble 
C Perſons 
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Perſons had been undone, and Magnificent Structures left Imperfect) 
that /Vitruvins writing to the great Auguſtus concerning this Subject, 
wiſhes the ſame Conſtitution were in force at Rome alſo : But thus 
I have done with our Architectus Sumptuarius. I come to the 
Manuarius, the third and laſt, but not the leaſt of our Sub/edrarre; ; 
for in him I comprehend the ſeveral Artixans and Workmen, as Ma- 
ſons, Stone-cutters, Quarry-men, Sculptors, Plaſterers, Painters, Car- 


penters, Joyners, Smiths, Glaziers, and as many as are neceſſary for 


carrying on of a Building till it be arriv'd to the Perfection of its firſt 
Idea. But tho! it is not (as I ſaid) expected that theſe ſhould trouble 
themſelves with much Learning, or have any thing to do with the 
Accompliſhments of our Maſter Superintendent: Yet, fince an 


Exact and Irreproachable Piece of Architecture ſhould be noogoy totius 


Mat he ſeus, the Flower, and Crown as it were of all the Sciences Mathe- 
matical, it were infinitely defirable that even every Vulgar Workman 
whoſe Calling is Converſant about Building, had attained to ſome 
Degree of competent Knowledge in the more eaſy and uſeful Princi- 


ples of thoſe Linear) Arts, before they were admitted to their Free- 


dom, or employed in Deſigns of Moment. And truly, if a tho- 


rough Inſight of all theſe (as undoubtedly they are) be neceſſary to 
a good Artiſt ; I know no Reaſon but ſuch a Perſon (however it 
hath pleaſed our Que ſities to Employ and Decree their Chairs) 
might with very juſt Reaſon be alſo numbred inter liberalium diſci- 


plinarum Profeſſores, and not thruſt out as purely Mechanical, inter 


_  opificis, a Converſation hitherto only admitted them; as if Talkie, 


Office 
. 2. ; 


Speculation and Theories, were Comparable to uſeful Demonſtrations 
and Expermental Knowledge ; in a Word, the very Name imports 


an Excellency above other Sciences; ſo as when the“ Orator would 


Expreſs a Superiority above them, for its vaſt Extent and Compre- 


henſion; he mentions Architecture with the Firſt, diftin& from the 
| Wlliberal : Great Pitty then I ſay it is, that amongſt the Profeſſors of 
Humanity (as they call it) there ſhould not be ſome Lectures and 
Schools endowed and furniſh'd with Books, Inſtruments, Plots, Types 
and Models of the moſt excellent Fabricks both in Civil and Military 


Architecture, where theſe moſt Noble and Neceſſary Arts might be 
Taught in the Eygliſß and Vulgar Tongue, retriev'd to their proper 
and Genuine Significations; and it is to be hoped, that when his Majeſty 
ſhall perfect his Royal Palace of White-Hall according to the Deſign, 

he will in Emulation of thoſe Heroes, Francis the Firſt, Henry the 
Fourth, Coſmo de Medices, the Dukes of Urbin, Richlieu, and. other 

Munificent Spirits, Deſtine ſome Apartments for the Eaſe and Encou- 
ragement of the ableſt Workmen in this, as in all other 2ſeful, 
Princely and Sumptuous Arts: I mean for Printers, Painters, Sculptors, 
Architects, &c. by ſuch Liberal Honoraries as may draw them from 
all Parts of the World to Celebrate his Majeſty by their a Fg 
| ofte- 


* 


and Architecture. 5 


Poſterity, and to Improve the Nation; From ſuch a Bounty and 
Proviſion as this it appears to have been, which made Vitruvius to afar 2 
leave us thoſe his incomparable Books, that we have now enjoy'd ** * 
for ſo many Ages; for ſo he acknowledges it to the Great Auguſtus, 
Cum ergo eo beneficio eſſem Obligatus, ut ad exitum Vite non haberem 
inopiæ timorem, &c. 3 
I might upon this Occaſion ſpeak ſomething here concerning the 
Matter and Form of Buildings, which after the Perſons who under- 
take them, are their moſt Solid and Internal Principles; but I pur- 
poſely paſs them over at preſent, becauſe they do not properly be- 
long to this Diſcourſe, but to ſome more intire Treatiſe of the 
whole Art than is yet extant amongſt us, and to be delivered by 
ſome Induſtrious Perſon who ſhall oblige the Nation with a thorough 
Examination of what has already been written by Vitruvius l. 2. c. 3. 
ad 9. Palladio 1. c. 2. Leon Alberti I. 2. c. 45, 46. Don Barbaro |. 11. 
Sir H. Wotton in his Conciſe and uſeful Theorems, Deſgodes, 
De Alvilar, Perault, Blondel, and others; and in what ſhall be found 
moſt Beneficial for our Climate; it were I ſay, becoming our great 
Needs that ſome Ingenious Perſon did take this in Hand, and Advance 
upon the Principles already eſtabliſn d, and not ſo Acquieſce in them 
as if there were a Non Ultra Engraven upon our Columns like thoſe of 
Hercules, after which there remained no more to be diſcovered ; at 
leaſt in the Apprehenſion of our Vulgar Workmen, who for want of 
ſome more ſolid Directions, Faithful and eaſy Rules in this Nature, fill 
as well whole Cities as Private Dwellings with Rubbiſh and a thouſand = 
 Imfirmities, as by their want of Skill in the Profeſſion, with the moſt 
ſhameful Incongruities and Inconveniencies in all they take in Hand; 
and all this for want of Canons to proceed by, and Humility to learn; 
there being hardly a Nation under Heaven more conceited of their 
Uncderſtandings and Abilities, and more impatient of Direction than 
our Ordinary Mechanics: For let one find never fo juſt a Fault with . 
a Workman, be the ſame of what Myſtery ſoever, immediately he ſhall N ; 
reply, Sir, I do not come hither to be Taught my Trade, I have | 
ſerv'd an Apprenticeſhip, and have wrought e're now with Gentlemen Es = 
that have been ſatisfied with my Work, and ſometimes not withount 
Language of Reproach, or caſting down his Tools, and going a- | 
way in Wrath; for ſuch I have frequently met withal. I do not 
ſpeak this to diminiſh in the leaſt from the Capacity and Apprehenſion 
of our Nation who addict themſelves to any of the moſt Polite and 
Ingenious Profeſſions, but to Court them to more Civility, and to 
Humble the Ignorant : For we daily find that when once they arrive 
to a thorough Inſpection and Addreſs in their Trades, they Paragon, 
if not Exceed even the moſt Exquiſite of other Countries, as we 
may ſee in that late Reformation and Improvement of our Lock- 
Smiths work, Joyners, Cabinet-makers and the like, who _ 4 y 
ulgar 
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Vulgar, and Pitiful Artiſts, are now come to Produce Works as Curi- 
ous for the Filing, and admirable for their Dexterity in Contriving, 
as any we meet with abroad, and in particular to our Smiths and Toy- 
acrs, they Excell all other Nations whatſoever. 
hut as little Supportable are another ſort of Morſꝶmen, who from 
a good Conceit of their Abilities, and ſome Lucky J, (as they 
call it) do generally Ingroſs all the Work they can hear of, while in 
the mean time they Diſdain almoſt to put their own Hands to the 
Tool, but for the moſt part employ their Apprentices, or ſome other 
Ignorant Fourney-men ; as if the Fame of their Maſters Abilities did 


any thing contribute to the well Performance of Work undertaken, 


whilſt in the interim He hardly appears himſelf till all the Faults be 
flubber'd over, the Remedy either impoſſible or expenfive, and our 
Maſler ready to receive his Money, which ſuch Gentlemen Mecha- 
nicks commonly conſume on Eaſe and Bravery, being puffed up with 
an empty Conceit of their own Abilities, which (God knows) is very 
{ndifferent, and the leſs for want of Exerciſe and Humility : A Pra- 
Rice contrary to the Uſage of all other Nations, that even ſuch as by 
their Knowledge in this. Kind, have Meritoriouſly attained to the 
75 itles of Military Dignity, have ; notwithſtanding purſued their 
Employments and Callings in. Perſonal Cares and Aſſiduous La- 
bours, to their eternal Fame ſo long as one Stone ſhall lie upon ano- 
ther in this World, as I could abundantly exemplifie in the Works of 
Cavalier , Fontane, Bramanti, Sanſovino, Baglione, Bernini, Fiamingo, 
&c. whaſe egregious Labours, both before, and fince the Accumu- 
lation of their Honours, do ſufficiently juſtifie what J report con- 
cerning them. And that all ſuch may know I reproach no Man out 
of Spleen or the leaſt Animoſity to their Perſons (for ſuch as are 
not Guilty will never be offended at my Plainneſs, or take this for a 
Satyr) J cannot but exceedingly Redargue the want of more Ac- 


quaintance in theſe ſo neceſſary and becoming Arts even in moſt of 


our Nobility and Gentry, who either imagine the Study of Archie- 
Cure an abſolute NVon-neceſſary, or Forſooth a Diminution to the reſt 
of their Education, from whence proceeds that miſerable loſs of ſo 
many. irrecoverable Advantages during their Travels in other Coun- 
tries, às appears at their return; whereas if they were truly conſi- 
dered, there is nothing which does more properly concern them, as 
it Contributes to their external Honour, than the Effects of this Illuftri- 
ous Art: Beſides, theſe being Perſons of better Parts, are moſt 
likely to be furniſh'd with the beſt Abilities to learn, and ſo conſe- 
quently enabl'd to examine, and direct ſuch as they ſhall ſet on 
Work, without reproach either to their Conveniency or Expence 

when they at any time Build, not forgetting the Ornament and Luſtre 
which by this means Rich and Opulent Structures do add to the Com- 
monwealth ; there remaining at this Day no one particular, R 

whic 
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which Egypt, Syria, Greece, nay Rome her ſelf (beheld in all their 
State, Wiſdom and Splendor) have been more admir'd and celebrated, 
than for the Glory, Strength and Magmficence of their Incomparable 
Buildings; and even at preſent, the moſt noble Toth of Italy are 
generally fo well furniſh'd with Inſtructions touching this Laudable 
Art, that the Knowledge of Architedure (and to ſpeak properly in 
its 1 erms, Oc.) is univerſal, and fo cheriſh'd, even in Men of Ob- 
ſcure extraction, that (as is already inftanc'd) Architect: (1 mean 
the Manuary as well as Ingeniary) have been, and are yet often re- 
warded with Right hood, and the Art profeſs'd as a moſt becoming 
and neceſſary Accompliſhment in divers of their Academies : Add to 
this the Examples of ſo many great and illuſtrious Perſons as (with- 
out mentioning thoſe our Maſter has recorded in the Preface to 
his ſeventh Book) I might here bring upon this Theatre, famous for 
their Skill and Encouragement of this Sumptuous Art: Emperours, 
Kings, Popes, Cardinals and Princes innumerable, who have all 
of them left us the permanent Monuments of it in the ſeveral places 
of their Dominions, beſides the infinite Advantage of well manag- 
ing of great and Prublick Expences, as well as the moſt Private and 
Jeconomical, an handſom and well contriv'd Houſe being built at a 
far leſs Charge, than commonly thoſe irregular Congeſtions, rude = 
and brutiſh Inventions, which generally ſo deform and incommode 
the ſeveral Habitations of our Gentry both in City and Coumi ). 
But 1 have done, and I hope all that love and cheriſh theſe Arts, 
and particularly that of Architecture, will not be offended at this Zeal 
of mine in beſpeaking their Eſteem of it; fince if I have faid any 
thing in Reproof of the Errors either of the Perſons who pretend to 
it, or of the Works which they do to its Diſgrace ; I have only ſpoken 
it that both may be reformed and made the better. But leaft whilſt 
I thus diſcourſe of the Accompliſhments of our Artiſts, and defects of 
the Pretenders, I my ſelf be found Logodedalus, and as they ſay, A 
chiteclus Verborum only, I proceed from the Perſon to the I hin. 
Architecture, confider'd as an Art, was doubtleſs (as all others 


were) very Mean and Imperfect at firſt ; when from dark Caverns, 


hollow Trees, deſpicable and ſorry Hovells and Cabhanes, made with 
their rude Trunks, cover'd with Sods of Turf or Sedge, to protect 
themſelves from the Injuries of the Weather, and Wild-Beafts (as at 
preſent Savage People do) Men liv'd not much better Accommodaced, 
than Beafts themſelves, wandering from Place to Place; either to Hunt, 
and in queſt of Food, or to find Paſture ; where like the Aomades, 
with little Care or Labour, they make them Hts again, to ſhelter 
themſelves as before ; till coming into ſome more Fertile and Fruit- 
ful Country, and finding no more neceflity of ſtraying farther, or 
removing ſo often; they then 'tis likely begun to Build more Sub- 
ſtantially and Commodiouſſy; and as Plenty, their Families 35 

vility 
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vility increagd ; began to Inlarge, and make their Habitations, as 
well leſs Rudely, as more Convenient ; proceeding in tract of time to 
great Politeneſs, and to that height of Splendor and Magnificence; 
as at laſt, Ingenious Men, from long Experience ſtill advancing in 
Improvements, began to frame ſuch Rules and Precepts for Building, 
as ſhould anſwer to all thoſe Per fections defirable in a Building, namely, 
Solidety, Uſe, and Beauty, and this Art was called, ER 

Architequra, a Term deriv'd from the Greek Subſtantive 'apprwnriimuc, 


and which is by ſome taken for the Art it ſelf, by others for the 


Work, cedificro ipſo & Opera, (by us for both) is thus defin'd ; Scien- 


tia pluribus diſciplinis, & varus eruditionibus ornata, cujus judicio pro- 


antun, omnia que d cetris artibus perfictuntur, opera. Architecture 


(ſays our Maſter Vitruvius) is a Science qualified with ſundry other 
Aris, and adorn'd with variety of Learning, to whoſe Judgment 
and Approbation all other Works of Art ſubmit themſelves. Or 
rather in ſhort, and as effectual cjus præceptis diriguntur, V judicio 
probantur, &c. for ſo it ſeems to be more explicite ; fince in a Geo- 


_ metrical Problem there are both the Conſirudon, or Direction Operis 


faciendi, which theſe Præcepta define; and alſo, the Demonſtration or 


Probation Operis jam fadli, which is ſpecified by the Judicium in the 
utruvian Definition. I conceive therefore the firſ# part to be the 
more Eſſential and Inſeparable; the latter to be but the Reſult of | 
the former, and no more Ingredient into the Art, than the Image of 
ones Face in a Glaſs is conſtitutive of the Man. . 
But to forbear any farther Gloſs, you ſee what a large Dominion 


it has, and I might go on: Ea naſcitur ex fabrica V ratiocinatione, 
to ſhew that ſhe is the Daughter of Building, and Demonſtration : 


Demon 
a ſtrati 0. 


Then, (for ſo I affect to render it) that Building is the reſult of an alſi- 


duous and manual Practice or Operation upon apt Materials according to the 


Model propounded - and laſtly, That our Ratiocination is an Ability of 


Explicating what we have done by an Account of the juſt Proportions ; In a 


Word, it is the Art of Building well, which (taken in the large 
Senſe) Comprehends all the ſorts and kinds of Buildings whatſoever, 


of which there are more eſpecially Three ; which tho' diftering in 
their Application, Deſign jand Purpoſe, are yet of near Relation to 


one another, and therefore not improperly, under the ſame Deno- 


mination, with their reſpective Adjun&s of Diſtinction: For In- 
ſtance, The Building of Ships, and other Veſſels for Sailing, War 
and Commerce, Oc. is calld Naval Architedure : The Art of Forti- 
fication and Defence of Places Military Architecture; which, tho' un- 


der the ſame Rules and general Principles, whereby to work and 


proceed (but indeed making uſe of different Terms of Art) yet paſs 
they under the ſame general Name of Architecture. Now for as 
much as there's only One of theſe, which properly concerns the pre- 
lent Subject (as being indeed the moſt Eminent, and Firſt in Order) 

: we 
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we are here to underſtand by Architecture, the Art and Skill of Cruil 
Building for Dwelling-Houſes, Commodious Habitations, and more 
Publick Edifices. | 

What pretence this part of Architedure has to both the other kinds, 
namely, the Naval and Military; the Foundation and Building of 
Cities, Walls, Towers, Magazines, Bridees, Ports, Moles and Havens, 
abundantly ſhew ; together with what our Great Maſter Vitruvius has 
taught in the Conſtruction of divers Machines, and Warlike Engines, 


as well for Offence as Defence: and to ſhew how Reconcilable all 
theſe different ſorts of Building are to one another; we have a Modern, 
but an Illuſtrious Inſtance, in that Surprizingly Magnificent Piece of 


Art, the Pentagonal Palace erected for Cardinal Alexander Furneze at 
Caprarola (within twenty Miles of Rome) by that Excellent and Skil- 
ful Architect Vignola, one of the Firſt Rank and Claſs of Artiſts in the 
fences Fran Eo ii Vb = 
With Reaſon therefore, as well as Right, has the Surveyor of His 
Mlajeſties Works and Buildings, both the Military, as well as Civil Ar- 


chitecture, properly under his Intendency and Inſpection, by a Grant 


(as I have heard) of many Hundred Years paſt, But : 


there are very many) would be to Extend this Diſcourſe to a length 


not ſo proportionable to that which is defign'd : Let it then Suffice 
to take Notice, That it is the Antient Greek and Roman Architedture 


only, which is here Intended, as moſt entirely anſwering all thoſe 
Perfections requir'd in a Faultleſs and Accompliſh'd Building; ſuch 
as for ſo many Ages were ſo Renowned and Reputed, by the Uni- 


- verſal Suffrages of the Civiliz'd World, and would doubtleſs have 
{till ſubſiſted, and made good their Claim, and what is Recorded of 


them; had not the Gothe, Yandals and other Barbarous Nations, 
Subverted and Demoliſh'd them, together with that Glorious Empire, 
where thoſe ſtately and pompous Monuments ſtood ; Introducing 


Jo Enlarge on the ſeveral Heads of Cri Architecture (of which 
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in their ſtead, a certain Fantaftical and Licentious manner of Build. 


ing, which we have fince call'd Modern (or Gothic rather) Congeſt- 
ions of Heavy, Dark, Melancholy and Monki/b Piles, without any 
juſt Proportion, Uſe or Beauty, compar'd with the truly Antzent - 
So as when we meet with the greateſt Induſtry, and expenſive Car- 
ving, full of Fret and lamentable Imagry ; ſparing neither of Pains 


nor Coſt ; a Judicious Spectator is rather Diſtracted and quite Con- 


founded, than touch'd with that Admiration, which reſults from the 
true and juſt Symmetrie, regular Proportion, Union and Diſpotition ; 
Great and Noble manner, which thoſe Auguſt and Glorious Fabrics 
of the Antzents ſtill Produce. 


It was after the Irruption, and Swarms of thoſe Truculent Peo- 


ple from the North; the Moors and Arabs from the South and Eaſt, 


over-running the Civiliz'd World; that wherever they fix d them- 


ſelves, 
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ſelves, they ſoon began to Debauch this Noble and Uſeful Art; 
when inſtead of thoſe Beautiful Orders, ſo Majeſtical and Proper 


for their Stations, becoming Variety, and other Ornamental Ac- 


ceſſories; they ſet up thoſe Slender and Miſquine Pillars, or rather 
bundles of Staves, and other incongruous Props, to ſupport incum- 
bent Weights, and pondrous Arched Roofs, without Entablature; 
and tho” not without great Induſtry (as M. D' Aviler well obſerves) 
nor altogether Naked of Gaudy Sculpture, trite and buſy Carvings ; 
tis ſuch as rather Gluts the Eye, than Gratifies and Pleaſes it with 


any reaſonable Satisfaction: For Proof of this (without Travel- 


ling far abroad) J dare Report my ſelf to any Man of Judgment, 
anch that has the leaſt Taſte of Order and Magnificence; If after he 
has look'd a while upon Kg Hen) the VIIth's Chappel at Weſtmun- 
ſficr ; Gaz'd on its ſharp Angles, Jetties, Narrow Lights, lame Sta- 


tres, Lace and other Cut-work and Crmkle Crankle ; and ſhall then turn 


his Eyes on the Banqueting- Houſe built at Whie-Hall by Inego Jones 


after the Antient manner; or on what his Majeſties preſent Surveyor 


Sir Chriſtopher Men has lately advanc'd at St. Paul's; and conſider what 
a Glorious Object the defign'd Cupola, Portico, Colonads and other (yet 
Untiniſh'd) Parts, will then preſent the Beholder : Or compare the 
Schools and Library at Oxford with the I heatre there; or what he has 

lately Built at Init College in Cambridge, and ſince all theſe at Greenwich | 


andocher Places(by which time our Home- Traveller, will begin to have a 


juſt {den of the Antient and Modern Architecture) J fay, let him well con- | 


ſider, and compare them judiciouſly, without Partiality and Prejudice; 
and then Pronounce, which of the two Manners ſtrikes the Underſtand- 


ing as well as the Eye with the more Majeſty, and folemn Greatiieſs ; tho 
in ſo much a Plainer and Simple Dreſs, Conform to the Reſpective 


Orders and Entablature; and accordingly determine, to whom 


the Preference is due: Not as we ſaid, that there is not ſomething 
of ſolid, and Odly Artificial too, after a fort : But then the Univer- 
{al and unreaſonable Thickneſs of the Walls, Clumſy Buttreſſes, 
Towers, ſharp pointed Arches, Doors and other Apertures, with- 


out Proportion; Non-Senſe Inſertions of various Marbles imper- 


tinently placd ; Turrets and Pinacles thick ſet with Monktes and 


Chymeras (and abundance of buiſy Work and other Incongruities) 


diffipate and break the Angles of the Sight, and ſo confound it, 
that one cannot conſider it with any Steadineſs, where to begin or 
end; taking off from that Noble Aier and Grandure, Bold and Grace- 


ful Manner, which the Antzents had ſo well, and judiciouſly Eſta- 
bliſhd : But, in this ſort have they, and their Followers ever ſince 
fill'd, not all Europe alone, but Afee and Africa beſides, with Moun- 


tains of Stone, vaſt and Gygantick Buildings indeed ; but not Wor- 
thy the Name of Architecture: Witneſs (befides frequent Erections 


in theſe Kingdoms, Inferior to none for their utmoſt Perform- 


ances) 


and Architecłure. 


ances) what are yet ſtanding at Weſtminſter, Canterbury, Salisbury, 
Peterborou Ely, Wells, Beverly, Lincoln, Glouceſter, Tork, Durham, 
and other Cathedrals and Minſters: What at Utrecht, Harlem, Ant- 
werp, Strasburg, Baſil, in the lower and upper Germany: At Amiens, 
Paris, Roan, Tours, Lyons, &c. in France; at Milan, Venice, Florence, 
nay in Rome her ſelf: In Spain, at Burges, and Seville, with what 
the Moors have left in Athambrant, Granada, The Santa Sophia at 


Conſtantinople; That of the Temple of the Sepulchre at Jeruſalem (at 


the Decadence at leaſt of the Art.) The Zerifs Palace at Morocco, 


[1 


Vc. befides the innumerable Monaſteries and Gloomy Cells, built in 


all theſe Places by the Chriſtians, Greeks, Latines, Armemans, Moors, 
and others ſince the Ruin of the Empire; and compare them (al- 


moſt numberleſs as they are) with One St. Peter's at Rome only, 
which, with the reſt of thoſe venerable Churches, Superb and Stately 
Palaces there and at Naples, Florence, Genoa, Eſcurial, Paris, Amſter- 


dam, &c. were yet all but ſorry Buildings, till Bramante, Raphael, 
Mich. Angelo, Palladio, (Bernini,) and other Heroes and Maſters of 
our Parallel, Recover'd and even Raiſed this Art to Life again, and 


Reſtor'd her to her Priſtine Splendor and Magnificence, after ſo te- 


dious and diſmal a Night of Ignorance and Superſtition, in which 


Architedure had lain Buried in Rubbiſh, and ſadly deform'd for fo 


many Ages: The ſame may likewiſe be affirm'd of all thoſe other 


Arts attendant upon her, Sculpture and Painting eſpecially, and in- 


deed of Letters, and all good Learning too, which had about this 


time, their Reſuſcitation alſo ; In a Word, and after all that has been 
ſaid of Architecture Antient or Modern ; 'tis not we ſee enough to 


Build for Strength alone (for ſo thoſe Gothic Piles we find ſtand their 
Ground, and the Pyramids of A#gypt have out-laſted all that Art and 
Labour have to ſhew) or indeed for bare Accommodation only, with- 


out due Proportion, Order and Beauty, and thoſe other Aoreemen 5, 


and Genuine Characters of a Perfect, and Conſummate Building, 
and therefore an Art not ſo eafily attain'd by every Pretender, nor 


in Truth at all; without a more than ordinary Diſpoſicon, accom- 
panied with Judgment, Induſtry and Application; due Inſtruction, 


and the Rules of Art Subſervient to it. Thus Accompliſh'd, an A. 
chitect is perfectly qualified to anſwer all the I ranſcendencies of this 


Noble Art, which is to Build Handſomly, Solidly and Uſefully. 
We have already ſpoken of Workmen, and Manuary Aſſiſtants, in 
the foregoing Paragraphs, without whoſe more than ordinary Skil 
and Diligence, the Learned Architect miſtakes the Shadow, for 
Subſtance, umbram, non rem conſecutus videtur, and may ſerve to rear 
a Iabernacle, not Build a Temple, there being as much difference 
between Speculation and Practice in this Art, as there is between 
a Shadow and a Subſtance ; but with what Advantages thoſe Per- 
ſons proceed who both know, -_ can apply, I have already 


De- 
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ſelves, they ſoon began to Debauch this Noble and Uſeful Art ; 
when inſtead of thoſe Beautiful Orders, ſo Majeſtical and Proper 
for their Stations, becoming Variety, and other Ornamental Ac- 
ceſſories; they ſet up thoſe Slender and Miſquine Pillars, or rather 
bundles of Staves, and other incongruous Props, to ſupport incum- 
bent Weights, and pondrous Arched Roofs, without Entablature; 


and tho' not without great Induſtry (as M. D' Awler well obſerves) 


nor altogether Naked of Gaudy Sculpture, trite and buſy Carvings ; 
tis ſuch as rather Gluts the Eye, than Gratifies and Pleaſes it with 
any reaſonable Satisfaction: For Proof of this (without Travel- 
ling far abroad) J dare Report my ſelf to any Man of Judgment, 
and that has the leaſt Taſte of Order and Magnificence ; If after he 

has look'd a while upon King Henry the VIIth's Chappel at Weſtnun- 


ſter ; Gaz'd on its ſharp Angles, Fetizes, Narrow Lights, lame Sta- 


tue, Lace and other Cut-work and Crinkle Crankle ; and ſhall then turn 
his Eyes on the Banqueting- Houſe built at White-Hall by Inego Jones 


after the Antient manner; or on what his Majeſties preſent Surveyor | 
Sir Chriſtopher I/ren has lately advanc'd at St. Pauls; and confider what 
a Glorious Object the defign'd Cupola, Portico, Colonads and other (yet 


Untiniſh'd) Parts, will then preſent the Beholder : Or compare the 


Schools and Library at Oxford with the I heatre there; or what he has 
lately Built at Tyenity College in Cambridge, and ſince all theſe at Greenwich 


andother Places(by which time our Home- Traveller, will begin to have a 
juſt Idea of the Antient and Modern Architecture) I ſay, let him well con- 
ſider, and compare them judiciouſly, without Partiality and Prejudice 


and then Pronounce, which of the two Manners ſtrikes the Underſtand- 
ing as well as the Eye with the more Majeſty, and folemn Greatneſs; tho 


in ſo much a Plainer and Simple Dreſs, Conform to the Reſpective 
Orders and Entablature ; and accordingly determine, to whom 


the Preference is due: Not as we ſaid, that there is not ſomething 


of ſolid, and Odly Artificial too, after a ſort : But then the Univer- 


ſal and unreaſonable Thickneſs of the Walls, Clumſy Buttreſſes, 


Towers, ſharp pointed Arches, Doors and other Apertures,  with- 
out Proportion; Non-Senſe Inſertions of various Marbles imper- 


tinently placd ; Turrets and Pinacles thick ſet with Monkies and 


 Chymeras (and abundance of buiſy Work and other Incongruities) 


diffipate and break the Angles of the Sight, and ſo confound it, 


that one cannot conſider it with any Steadineſs, where to begin or 


end; taking off from that Noble Aer and Grandure, Bold and Grace- 
ful Manner, which the Autients had ſo well, and judiciouſly Eſta- 


bliſh'd: But, in this ſort have they, and their Followers ever ſince 


hil'd, not all Europe alone, but fie and Africa beſides, with Moun- 
tains of Stone, vaſt and Gygantick Buildings indeed; but not Wor- 
thy the Name of Architedure : Witmels (befides frequent Erections 


in theſe Kingdoms, Inferior to none for their utmoſt Perform- 


ances) 


and Architecture. 

ances) what are yet ſtanding at Weſtminſler, Canterbury, Salrsbury, 
Peterborow, Ely, Wells, Beverly, Lincoln, Glouceſter, Tork, Durham, 
and other Cathedrals and Minſters: What at Utrecht, Harlem, Ant- 
 werp, Strasburg, Baſil, in the lower and upper Germany: At Amiens, 

Paris, Roan, I ours, Lyons, &c. in France; at Milan, Venice, Florence, 
nay in Rome her ſelf : In Spain, at Burges, and Seville, with what 
the Moors have left in Athambrant, Granada, The Santa Syphia at 
Conſtantinople ; That of the Temple of the Sepulchre at Feruſalem (at 
the Decadence at leaſt of the Art.) The Zerifs Palace at Morocco, 
Vc. befides the innumerable Monaſteries and Gloomy Cells, built in 


all theſe Places by the Chriſtians, Greeks, Latines, Armenians, Moors, 
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and others ſince the Ruin of the Empire; and compare them (al- 


moſt numberleſs as they are) with One St. Peter's at Rome only, 
which, with the reſt of thoſe venerable Churches, Superb and Stately 


Palaces there and at Naples, Florence, Genoa, Eſcurial, Paris, Amſter- 


dam, &c. were yet all but ſorry Buildings, till Bramante, Raphael, 
Mich. Angelo, Palladio, (Bernini,) and other Heroes and Maſters of 


our Parallel, Recover'd and even Raiſed this Art to Life again, and 


Reſtor d her to her Priſtine Splendor and Magnificence, after ſo te- 
dious and diſmal a Night of Ignorance and Superſtition, in which 


Architecture had lain Buried in Rubbiſh, and ſadly deform'd for fo 


many Ages: The ſame may likewiſe be affirm d of all thoſe other 


Arts attendant upon her, Sculpture and Painting eſpecially, and in- 
| deed of Letters, and all good Learning too, which had about this 


time, their Reſuſcitation alſo ; In a Word, and after all that has been 


ſaid of Architecture Antient or Modern; 'tis not we ſee enough to 
Build for Strength alone (for ſo thoſe Gothic Piles we find ſtand their 
Ground, and the Pyramids of A#gypt have out-laſted all that Art and 

Labour have to ſhew) or indeed for bare Accommodation only, with- 


out due Proportion, Order and Beauty, and thoſe other Agreements, 
and Genuine Charaders of a Perfect, and Conſummate Building, 


and therefore an Art not ſo eafily attain'd by every Pretender, nor 
in Truth ar all; without a more than ordinary Diſpoſition, accom- 
panied with Judgment, Induſtry and Application; due Inſtruction, 


and the Rules of Art Subſervient to it. Thus Accompliſh'd, an A.- 
chitect is perfectly qualified to anſwer all the 1ranſcendencies of this 
Noble Art, which 1s to Build Handſomly, Solidly and Uſefully. 


We have already ſpoken of Workmen, and Manuary Aſſiſtants, in 


the foregoing Paragraphs, without whoſe more than ordinary Skill 
and Diligence, the Learned'ſt Architect miſtakes the Shadow, for 
Subſtance, umbram, non rem conſecutus videtur, and may {ſerve to rear 
a Tabernacle, not Build a Temple, there being as much difference 
between Speculation and Practice in this Art, as there is between 
a Shadow and a Subſtance ; but with what Advantages thoſe Per- 
ſons proceed who both know, 5 can apply, I have already 


De- 
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Demonſtrated 3 and when we conſider that the whole Art conſiſts in 
the moſt Exact and Elegant Order imaginable, it is not to be won- 
dered there have been ſo few able Men of the Profeſſan: Sir H. Wot- 
tan, who reckons thoſe two Parts for one, that is, the fixing of the 
Model to a full Expreſſion of the firſt Idea, paſſes (with our Maſter ) 


* 


to the Species or kinds of this Diſpaſitzon. | | | 
[axis, or as Architects call it, Ordonance; as defined by our 
Maſler, to be that which gives to every part of a Building the 


Juſt Dimen ſion, relating to its Uſes ; Mr. Perault ſuppoſes neither ſo 
explicit, nor as the Thing it ſelf requires, or anſwerable to the In- 


tention 3 which he takes to conſiſt in the Diusſian of the Plan or 
ſpot of Ground an which one intends to Build; fo to be apportion- 


ed and laid out (as to the Dimenſion of the reſpective parts, refer- 
ring to their Uſe) as conſiſts with the Proportion of the whole and 


intire Fabric; which in fewer Words, I conceive differs little from 


the Determinate Meaſures of what's aſſigned to Compoſe the ſeve— 


ral Appartments ; to which ſome add, That which gives the utmoſt 
Perfection to all the Parts and Members of the Building: But (ta 


proceed with the Learned Commentator) tis the judicious Contri- 


vance of the Plan or Model, which he means by Ordonance here: As 
when, for Inſtance, the Court, the Hall, Lodgings and other Rooms are 


neither too large, or too little: v. g. That the Court afford conve- 


nient Light to the Appartments about it, and be large enough for 


uſual Accels ; That the Hall be of fit Capacity to receive Company: 


The Bed-Chambers for Perſons of Quality, and others; Or elſe 


when theſe Diviſions are either too great, or too ſmall, with Reſpe& 


to the Place ; as a very large Court would be to a little Houſe, or 


a litle Chamber in a great and Noble Palace: Whereas Daathefes, 


Diſpoſition, is where all the Parts and Members of a Building are 
aſſign'd their juſt and proper Places, according to their Quality, Na- 


ture, Office Rank and Genuine Collocation; without Regard to the 


Dimenſion or Quantity, which is another Conſideration, as Parts of 
Architedure ; tho ftill with Relation to its Perfection. Thus the 


Veſtibule or Porch, ſhould precede the Hall; The Hall the Parlor, 


next the W/ihdrawing-Room, which are of Ceremony, I ſpeak (as 


with us in Ezgland) where the Firſt Floor is commonly 1o Compoſed 


S 


$ * 


of: The Anti-Chambers, Bed-Chambers, Cabinets, Galleries and Rooms 
of Parade and State in the Second Stage, ſuitable to. the Expence 
and Dignity of the Owner: I ſay nothing of the Height, and other 


Dimenſions; becauſe there are Eſtabliſh'd Rules: But it is what I 
have generally obſerved, Gentlemen (who are many times at con- 
fiderable Charges in otherwiſe Handſome and Convenient Houſes) 


moſt of all to tail in; not allowing Decent Pitch to the reſpective 


Rooms and Appartments, which I find they conſtantly Repent when 


tis too late: One ſhould ſeldom therefore allow lets than Fourteen Feet 
VI (os wo F ha 
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to the Firſt Floor; Twelve, or Thirteen to the Second, in a dwelling 
Houſe of any confiderable Quality ; to greater Fabrics, and ſuch as 
approach to Palaces, 16, 18, 20, Oc. with Regard to other Capa- 
cities : Nor let the leſs Benign Temper of the Clime (compar'd with 


other Countries) be any longer the pretence; ſince if the Building 


and Finiſhing be Stanch; the Floors well lay'd ; 3 Appertures of Doors, 
and Windows cloſe ; that Objection is abſfwered; The ſame Rules as 
to the Conſequence of Rooms and Oeconomy is to be obſerved in the 
Diſtribution of the other Offces, even the moſt Inferior, in which 

the Curious conſult their Health, above all Conveniency ; by de- 
ſigning their beſt Lodging Chambers towards the Sun. riſing; and fo 


Libraries, Cabinets of Curioſities and Galleries, more to the North, 


affording the leſs Glazing and fitteſt Lyght of all other to P;ures, 
tc. unleſs where ſome unavoidable Let forbid it. Anoz 
ther great Miiake, 1 likewiſe have obſerv'd to be the Caufe of many 


Errors as Incurable ; namely, a Fond, Avaritious, or Obſtinate Re- 


ſolution of many ; who having choice of Situations ; for the ſpa- 


ring of an old Kuchin, Out-Houſe, Ladge or Vulgar Office; nay 


and ſometimes of an Auient W all, a fine Quick-ſet Hedge, particular 
Tree or two, or the like; continue to place the New- Building upon 


the Old Foundation, tho' never ſo much awry and out of all Square; 


and (as often 1 have ſeen) near ſome Bank of Earth, which can- 
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not be mov'd ; pleas d with Front or Gaudy Out- ſide, whilſt all is 
_ Gloomy and Melancholy within, and gives Occafion 'of Cenſure to 


the Judicious, and Reproach to others ; z in a Word, I have very 


rarely, or as ſeldom found a New-Building joyn'd with any tolle- 


rable Decency or Advantage, to an Old one, as a Young and Beau- 


tiful Virgin, to and Old, Decay'd and Doating Husband : I might al- 


moſt affirm as much concerning Repazrs, where there are great Di- 


lapidations ; Since by that time they have Calculated all Expences of 


pulling down and patching up; they might have Built Intirely 


New from the Ground, with the fame, and oftentimes, with lefs 


Charge ; but with abundance: more Beauty and Conveniency : Fre- 


quent Inſtances of like Nature might I produce, and of ſuch as 


have too late Repented ; But JI am to beg Pardon for this Tranſcur- 


fron, for which 1 have no other Apology, than that fince another 


"Edition of this Piece is never likely to come under my Hand again ; 
I have taken the Liberty of th to ſpeak my Thoughts the more freely; 


not without hope, that ſome may be Edified by it, and have Cauſe 


to thank me for it. 

To return therefore whence I diverted; I now proceed to the 
proper Argument, and Deſign of this Diſcourſe, which concerns 
the Terms of Architecture, with ſuch Improvements as fall in with 
the Subject: Nor that our Politer Workmen' do not underſtand them 


well; but for the Benefit, and Inſtruction” of the leſs knowing; or 
ſuch, 
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Account of Architects 
ſach, who, tho' Learn'd, and knowing in other Arts, may haply not 
have much conſider'd this, and the firſt is, 


Ichnography, by which we are to underſtand the very firſt Deyn 
and Ordinance of a Work or Edifice, together with every Partition 


and Opening, drawn by Rule and Compaſs upon the Area or Floor, 


phia. 


by Artiſts often call'd the Geometrical Plan or Plat- ſorm, as in our 
Reddition of the Parallel: The Greeks would name it ty e Ve- 
ſiigii Deſcriptio, or rather Veſtigium Operis, the ſuperficial Efformati- 
on of the future Work, which our Ground: plot does fully interpret. 
This is properly the Talent and Work of the Chief Architect or Surveyor 
himſelf (and indeed the moſt Abſtruſe and Difficult) by which he 
expreſſes his Conception and Idea for the Judicious Collocation, Ido- 
neous and apt Diſpoſition, right Caſting and Contrivement of the 
ſeveral Parts and Rooms according to their diſtinct Offices, and Uſes ; 
for as Ordonation imports the Quantity, ſo does this the Quality of the 

Building, but of this already, to this ſucceeds 


o-:hgre- Orthography, or the ere& Elevation of the ſame in Face or Font, 
deſcrib'd in Meaſure upon the former Idea, where all the Horizontal 


Lines are Parallels : Some do by this comprehend the Sides like- 


wife {but ſo will not I) to be ſeen as well within as without the Model. 
It is in Truth but the fimple Repreſentation of that Part oppoſite 


Scenogra- 
| phia. | 


to the Eye of the Beholder, and thence by Ttalian Þ Alzato or Þ 
Impiedi, facciata and Frontiſpiece, without Shadows or other Deceptions, 
and the Second Species of Diſpoſition. The laſt is 
Scenography or (as ſome) Sciography, which is the ſame Object 
elevated upon the ſame Draught and Centre in all its Optical Flexures, 


Diminutions and Shadows, together with a fore-ſhortning of a Third 


Side, fo as the whole Slid of the Edifice becomes viſible in Perſpedive 


(as they ſay) becauſe compoſed of the Three Principal Lines uſed in 
that Art, viz. that of the Plan or Plot, belonging to the firſt Idea; 


that of the Horizon or Eye-line, which denotes the Second; and the 


Line of Diſtance which makes the Third with all its Adumbrations and : 


Profile. 


ſhadowings, which diftinguiſhes it from what they call the Profile 
ſignified by the Edging ſtroaks by ſome call'd out Lines, and Contours 


only, without any of this Solid finiſhing. - From all which it appears, 


That not the bare Idea, or Species (as the Term is in Vitruvius) or as 
others, the various Kinds of Diſpoſition is to be underſtood ; but the ſe- 
veral Deſigns and Repreſentations of the Diviſion: Seeing in Truth, 
theſe three Draughts upon Paper, belong as much to the Ordonance as 
the Diſpoſition ſhewing and deſcribing the Meaſures and Dimenſions of 


the Inſpective Parts, Order and Poſition : From theſe three Ideas then 


Ewrythimga 


it is, that ſame Eurythma, Majeſtic and Venuſta ſpecies Adiſicit does 

Reſult, which Creates that agreeable Harmony between the ſeveral 
Dimenſions; ſo as nothing ſeems Diſproportionate, too long for 
this, or too broad for that, but Correſponds in a Juſt and Regular 


Sym- 
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is the Parity and Equality between the Parts Oppoſite ; ſo as one be 


not bigger, higher, longer, ſhorter, cloſer, or wider than the o- 


ther: Suppoſe a Column ſwelling more at ane fide than the other; 
and not as thoſe who thought it to Conſiſt in the proportion of ſome 
Principle Part or Member only, Capitel or Cornice, groſſer or pro- 
jecting farther than the Order permits; which ſeem two different 
Things; whilft Proportion among Architects confifts in ſuch an agree- 
ment and conſent as we find in every well limb'd and compos'd 
Living Animal, of whatever Species or kind foever, where the due 
Make of each Member of 'the Body denominates the Compleat- 
neſs of the Figure, be it Statue, or the Life; and the ſame in 
Building, and the parts thereof ; in a Word, where Conve- 
nience, Strength and Beauty meet and render it accompliſh'd. 


Laſtly, 
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Symmetry and Conſent of the Parts with the whole: For Symmetry 3 


Decor, which is not only where the Inbabitant, and Habitation ,,..,. 


ſuit, ſeeing that is many times accidental; but where a Building, and 


particularly the Ornaments thereof, become the Station and Occaſton, 


as HVitruvius expreſly ſhews in appropriating the ſeveral Orders to their 
Natural Affections; fo as he would not have ſet a Cormthian Column at 


the Entrance of a Priſon, nor a Tuſcan before the Portico of a Church, 
as ſome have done among us, with no great Regard to the Decorum : 

Here therefore it is, That the Judgment of an Architect ought to be 

Conſulted, ſince even in the Diſpoſition of the Offices of our moſt 


private Houſes, we find no where greater Abſurdities committed, 


whilſt we many times find the Kitchin where the Parlour ſhould have 


been, and that in the firſt and beſt Story, which ſhould have been 
damned to the lowermoſt and the worſt. 
Phhbilander ſeems to be in ſome doubt whether the Architect did af- 


ter all this make a Model of his future Work, but at laſt reſolves it 


in the Afrrmative for many Reaſons, ita enim futura deprebenduntur 
errata, & minimo impendio, nulloque mcommodo, &c. for ſo (ſays he) 


future Errors may be timely prevented, with little coft, and without 


any trouble before the Remedy proves incorrigible. Now tho' per- 


haps an accompliſh'd Architect needs it not, yet as there is nothing 
certainly ſpar'd to leſs purpoſe, and more to the detriment of Build- 


ers than the ſmall Expence of making this Prototype; ſo it has been 
known that ſome Excellent Maſters have without Reproach, cauſed 
ſeveral to be made of the ſame Building, and for the better, and 
which ſhould be fram'd with all its Orders, and Dimenſions, by the 
Aſſiſtance of ſome skilful Joyner, or other Ingenious Artiſt in ſome 
ſlight Material, which may be to remove, uncover and take in pie- 
ces, for the Intuition of every Contignation, Partition, Paſſage, and 
Aperture, without other Adulteration by Painting or gaudy Artifice, 


but in the moſt ſimple manner, as Sir H. Wotton prudently adviſes, 


F for 
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16 Account of Architects 
for Reaſons moſt Material and Unanſwerable ; This is by ſome 
ſupplied with a Perpendicular Section of the Orthographical Elevation, 
which lets the Eye into the Rooms in front only ; the Model into 
the whole; but from all which we may deduce how abſolutely 
neceſſary it 1s, that an Architect have more than a Vulgar Dexterity in 
the Art of Deſgning and Drawing, Qua autem conferant, imo, que 
fint Architecto pemtus neceſſaria ex arnbus, hac ſunt, Piclura & Mat he- 
matica ; in cœteris doctuſne fit, non laboro : So the Patriarch, lib. 9. 
upon that of our Maſter, lib. 1. c. 1. Peritus Graphidos, &c. and 
then concludes, Meceſſaria 1gitur eſt Architecto Graphidis (i. e.) deſyo- 
_ nations ut Itali dicunt peritia, as being a thing altogether indiſpen- 
ſable ; but of this already, for by the Method of a Compleat Courſe 
or Body of Architecture, one ſhould proceed to the more particular 
Diſtributions of this Art, whether in Reſpe& to Private or Publick 
Buildings, but I leave 1t for ſome perfe& Edition of what remains 
of the incomparable Palladio; when either by the ſame it is begun, 
or by ſome other Charitable Hand, That, or our Maſter, Vitruvius 
himſelf, as Publiſh'd by the Learned Perault ſhall be taught to ſpeaæk 
Engliſh ; and the Ile of this Diſcourſe, which minds me of a 
through Explanation of the more difficult Terms of this Art, for be- 
ing principally, if not only Converſant about the five Orders. and 
their Ornaments (the ſubject of our Learned Parallel) calls me back 
to a diſtinct Survey of them, and I will begin at the Founda- 


tion. „ | „%% ies 
| Now tho all that is buried in the Ground to the Area be fo call'd, 
Fare, yet properly Foundation is the very Cofer or Ground. bed ſearch'd ad 
an., ſolidum, © in ſolido, as our Maſter adviſes, and upon which a wife Man 
would only Build and raiſe the Proto-ſubſiruction, or firſt beginning 
of his Wall, and ought commonly to be double the thickneſs of the 
Super ſtruclion. This the Greeks calld © _ 5 
wut, Stereobata segebccrus ſolidum fulcimentum, for its artificial firmneſs, as 
immediately ſucceeding the underfilling of the former (for ſo we 
name thoſe dry Materials upon the Surface) to be the Baſis of the 
whole Edifice : I am not ignorant that ſome contend about this 
Office, confounding it with the Stylobata and Pedeſtals of Columns, 
aſſigning them a regular thickneſs of half as much more as the Or- 
ders they ſupport ; and then he Italians call it the Zoccolo, Pillow or 
Die, becauſe of its Cubique and ſolid Figure: But I rather take it 
for the Baſamento of the whole, which I would threfore rather aug- 
ment than contract to that ſtinted dimenſion: The Reverend Daniel 
Barbaro, c. 8. 1. 2. deſcribes us all the kinds of them, and calls this 
„a, in particular (and which confirms this diviſion) the concealed part, 
uri. OF fundatio in imo: And then by this elegant diſtindlion defines Stru- 
ee, Jura to be that of Fronts ; Inſtrucdion, that of the middle Parts; and 
Subſtruclion, of the Lower; though this laſt Notion does likewiſe 
many 
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many times import ſome vaſt and magnificent Building; for ſo Bal- 
dus has cited that paſſage in Liu. I. 6. where he names the ſtately Ca- 
pitol a Subſtruction only, and other Authors Sſtructiones mſanas, 
ſor ſuch vaſt and enormous Fabricks: But that we may not omit the 
Pedeſtal (though of rarer uſe amongſt the Antients) I come next 
to the 


Srylobata ; For our Pedeſtal is vox Hybrida (a very mungril) not 511. 


Im. 


a Stylo, as ſome imagine, but à Sando, and is taken for that ſolid 5. 


Cube, or ſquare which we already mentioned to be that to the Column 
impoſed, which the Super ſtructure is to this, Pulcimentum Columne : 
It is likewiſe call'd Truncus the Trunk (though more properly ta- 
ken for the Shaft or Body of an Order) contained between the Cornice 
and Baſe (for Pedeſtals have likewiſe thoſe Ornaments inſeparably) 
alſo Abacus, Dado, Cocco, &c. which is ſometimes Carv'd with Baſs- 

relievo in Hiſtorical Emblems, as that of Trajan's at Rome, and ours 
on F:/h-ſtreet Hill: But as it was rarely uſed among the Antzents ; fo 
they were all Square alike to all the Orders : till from good Examples, 
by later Architects, (and eſpecially Palladio) reduc'd to Proportion 
and very graceful. Thoſe which are more large than high, are cal- 
led double Pedeſtals ſupporting double Columns, and ſome which are 
continu'd thro the whole Building. Alſo Poggio, from its Office 
of ſupporting, and then 'tis conſtantly adorn'd with a Cornice con- 
fiſting of a Cymatium on a Corona with Lifts, and ſometimes Scotia 
or ſhallow Cavities and an addition of an upper Zocco or Plinth of 
a a ſmaller hollow and part of the Cymatium, upon which the Scamilli 


impares Vitruviani were ſet, if defign'd for Statues : Or, if without, 


for Columns. The Baſe has likewiſe an Ornament of a Cymatium in- 
verted upon a Plinth, as may be ſeen in the Cormthian Stylobata : 
The general Rule 1s to divide the whole into 19 Parts ; the Pedeſtal 
| ſhall have 4, the Intablature 3, but if a Culumn be without Pedeſtal, 
Divide the height but into 5 equal Parts, 4 to the Column, and to 
the Entablature 1: But, as we affirm'd, the Antients did feldom uſe 
Pedeſlals at all, unleſs where Rails and Baluſters were requiſite, 
and Parapet Walls for Meniana, Pergolas and Balconies, and where 
they ſerv'd for Podia or Poſaries of a leaning Height, for which they 


had a ſlight Cornice afhgn'd them; and this minds me of the 554 = 


among the Greeks, as indeed ſeeming to have been deriv'd from the 
Eaſtern us uſed, and to the Jews (we read) enjoyn'd upon their 
flat-roofed Houſes, theſe Baluſters being in truth but a kind of petty 
 Columus under the Rails or Architrave between Pedeſtal and Pedeſtal 
for that moral Reaſon, the ſecurity of the Walkers, eſpecially at 
what time they uſed to ſpread Tents upon them, as frequently they 
did: But if (as we ſaid) for the better eminence of Figures, then 
with the Impoſition of 4 
ca- 
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Scamilli impares, of which there is ſo much contention amongſt 
our Hypercritical Architects, though in fine they prove to be but 
certain Benches, £occos or Blocks elevating the reſt of the Members 


of an Order, Column, Signum or Statue from being drowned or loſt 


to the Eye, which may chance to be plac'd below their Horizon ; that 


is, beneath the Projectures of, the Stylobata Cornices and other Sail- 


lies, by an agreeable Reconciffation of Geometry with the Opticks - 
In a Word, the Pedeſtals of Statues do well expreſs them, and thoſe 


half-round Elevations, or other unequal Eminences upon the Sty- 
lobata, be they one or more Plnths, like fo many ſteps ſucceeding one 
another for the Advantage of what ftands upon them : In the 


mean time, we find no Proportzons or form aſſign'd for the placing 


Statues, Buſts or other Figures, which ſeems to be left Arbitrary, 


with regard to the Subject: The lower Pedeſtals beſt ſuiting 


with the higher, contrary to Buſts, or where more than one toge- 
ther, as Groups fitting, and Cumbent Figures, which require longer, 


Bc. with ſuch Ornament and Decoration as beſt becomes them; as 


to Nymphs, Truons, Sea-Gods, Eſcalop-Sbells, &c. to Deeſſes, the 


more Delicate, to Satyrs, Ruſtic Work, &c. But to proceed to 


the Orders and their ſeveral Members as they Naturally riſe in 


Work. T1 ns : fe 
| The Baſe, deriv'd from the Greek | Verb ſpazvay, imports the Suſtent, 


Prop or Foot of a Thing, and is in Architecture taken not for the 


| Spira. | 


lowermoſt Member of an Order, but for all the ſeveral Ornaments 


and Mouldings from the Apophyges or riſing of the Colunms Shaft, 


to the Plath : Sometimes alſo for the Spire; which lying on ? 
the Plintb like the Cole of a Cable derives thence its Name, 


though ſomething. improperly methinks, confidering theſe Mem- 


bers do not run Spiral, but Obliquely rather and in orbem : In ſum, | 
the Baſis is to the Column and its Eutablature, what the Stylobata is to 


the Baſis, and the Stereobata to the Pedeſtal. Here Note, that when 


a Cornice is added to a Baſe, it becomes a Pedeſtal, and that to the 


Corinthian or Compoſita the Attic Baſe, and tho faireſt of all, and us'd 


in other Orders; by no means ſo properly: It is often inrich'd with 
Sculpture, eſpecially in the Compoſita ; for Baſes differ according 


to the Order: Tuſcan has a Torus only; the Doric an Aftragal more, 
by ſome efteem'd a modern Addition: The Joncs Torw is larger on 


a double Scotia, betwixt which are two Aſtragals : The Compoſita an 
Aſtragal fewer than the Cormthian. The Attic Baſe (or as ſome, the 


Attic-Curg:) conſiſts of a Plinth, two Torw's and Scotia properly 


plac'd under the Ionic and Compoſita, and indeed, as was ſaid, to all, 


Luſcan e wn which has its peculiar Baſe: But to proceed to o- 
ther particulars. | "Y 1 
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The Plinth is the firſt, and very loweſt Member of the Baſe.,,,... 
The Word denotes a Brick or ſquare Tyle, of which happly they were 
uſually made, but rather for the reſemblance ; becauſe of the weight 
it was to bear, and therefore more probably of ſomething more ſolid to 
preſerve the Foot of the Column from rotting, when firſt Pillars were 
made but of the Tapering Bodies of Tzees, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter : 
Plinth is likewiſe taken for a like Wienber about the Capztel, but 
then always with its Adjunct, the Plinth of the Capitel, &c. becauſe 
placed juſt above the Echinus as in the Doric, Ovolo or quarter round 
in the other Orders. The Italians familiarly name it Orlo, which 
importing a round Welt, Hem or Brim, methinks is not ſo properly 
applied to it: By Plinth is alſo to be Underſtood any flat, thick 
Moulding in the Fore- Walls of any Building, ranging like a broad Lift 
with the ſeveral Floors or Stages. The next is. 
 Torus, the third Member of the Baſe (of which there is Superior ,, 
and Inferior in the Baſes of all the Orders, the Tuſcan excepted) comes 
from 7%6- denoting the roundneſs and ſmoothneſs of it; Torus enim 
quicquid rotundum, or rather as Scaliger, quod artiſicialiter elaboratur & 
tornetur, becauſe artificially made ſo ; but why not from its ſwelling 
and brawnineſs? It much reſembles the Shape of a round Cuſhion, 
 Torques or Wreath, thence 5's, and the impoſed weight makes it 
ſeem to ſwell out as if indeed it were ſtuffed, and that with Reaſon 
ſay the Critics, for the more eaſy and ſafe Poſition of the 


Trochile, from Tg&xo or H a Rundle or Pully-Wheel; which it rave 
much reſembles, and is that Cavity appearing next to the Torus: The 
Italians name it Baſtone, or more properly Cavetto, and Cortice, tan- 

| quam hacult cortex, the hollow Rind of A Tree, as Barbaro. 5 Our , 
Workmen retain the Antient Scotza, from xuolia, its obſcurity pro- San. 
coeeding from the Shade of the hollowneſs, but more vulgarly they 
call it the Caſement, and it is ever the Cavity between the former 
Torus's, and alſo beneath the Doric Cornice ſeparated from the plain 
Margin or Regula call'd Mentum and Corona by a ſmall Cymatinm, or 
ſometimes a Liſi only: The Capital Letter C is almoſt a perfect 
reſemblance of this Moulding, and it is indeed frequently bordured 
or rather ſhut in with Lit. Laftly,. 0 
The Aſtragal, which beſides divers other Things (as the Septeni 4tragets 
ſpine Vertebræ near the Neck) has here its Analogy from that Bone 
a little above the Heel, whence the French name it the Talon or Heel 
it ſelf (as our Author of the Parallel) nor improperly ; but by the 
Tralians, il Londino, being a kind of half Torus, ſometimes wrought in 
the richer Orders like an Over-caft Hem or Edge to the larger Tore, 
which frequently is plac'd between, as in the Tonic Baſe with two 
Scotias, and ſometimes (rough rarely) juſt about the Plinth of 
the Baſe, as ſome marſhal it : Otherwhiles again it is taken for the 
Hoop, Cindture or Collar next the Hypotrachelium and diminution of a 
— N 7 e Co- 
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Columne, 
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Column lifted on both Edges ; and it runs alſo under the Echinus of 
the Tonic. Our Engliſher of Hans Bloome names it a Boltell, or 
Fillet in any part of a Pillar, but I take a Fillet to be more flat, this 
more ſwelling, and (as I fay) Lorus-like. Moreover we ſometimes 
find it dividing the Faſcia of the Corinthian Architrave where it is 
wrought in Chaplets and Beads, Olives or Berries; and finally in 
two places, both above and beneath the Lifts joyning immediately 
to the Square or Die of a Pedeſtal where Stylobata is introduced; 
and ſo we have done with the Ornaments and Mouldings ot the Baſe - 
We come now to the Column it ſelf. Ts 

=?)\& nakedly, and ſtrictly taken, is that Part of an Orden only, 
which is the Prop or Columen, plac'd to ſupport ſomething Superior 


to it, and is here properly that round and long Q linder diverſly 


named by Authors, Scapus, Vivo, Ie, Shaft, Fuſt, | runke, &c. 


containing the Body thereof from the Spire of the Baſe, or lately 
mentioned Aſtragal, to the Capitel: Sometimes for the Subſtance 


and Thickneſs of the bottom of the Pillar, and in Authors for 


the Checks of a Door Secundum Cardines © Antepagmenta, of which 


conſult the Learned Baldus in the Word Replo de Sig. Voc. Vitr. alſo 


the Perpendicular Poſt of a Windme-ſtairs; but for the moſt part 


for that Sid of a Column which being divided into three Parts, has 
(as ſome delight to form them, but without any Reaſon or good 


Enta fis. | 


Authority) an Eutaſis or Swelling, and under the Collerine or Cimba 
of the Capitel, a Contracture and comely Diminution, by Work- 


men call'd the breaking of the Pillar; which in Imitation of the 
natural Tapering of L[rees, is ſometimes too much contracted, in 


Apophyges. 


others exceſſively ſwell' d. The manner of Operation by applying 


a thin flat Flexible Rule, of the length of the whole Column, divi- 
ded into three equal Parts, beginning at the Perpendicular of the 
loweſt, is fo well known, that J need ſay nothing more of it, than 
that there is hardly any ſenſible Swelling to be perceiv'd in the beſt 
Examples, and therefore to be ſparingly us'd, and with Diſcretion, 
if at all: or as Diſgradet and ſome affect, tapering very inſenſibly all 


the way : Monſieur Perault preſcribes another Method for this Dimi- 


nution (ſpeaking of Nicomedes's firſt Conchoid, in his learned Comment, 


l. 3. cap. ad. But (returning to where we left) the primary Iſſue 


or Riſe of the Shaft next the Aſtragal and neather Cincture is call'd_ 


the Apophyges from the Greek Word 'aqnwyi ; becauſe in that part 


the Column taking as it were a Riſe, ſeems to Emerge and Fly from 


the Baſes like the Proceſſus of a Bone in a Man's Leg; and ſo it is 


now and then applied to the Square of Pedeſtals likewiſe. - In ſhort, 
tis no more than an imitation of the Rings or Feruls heretofore uſed 
at the Extremities of Wooden Pillars, when formerly they were 
made of that Material; to preſerve them from fplitting, afterward 
imitated in Stone- Work as an inſeparable part thereof; and theme 

; oubt- 
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doubtleſs it is they took their original Contraction: Such Trees as 
grew in the moſt upright Tenor and comely TIO, being 
choſen for this Employment. 

Theſe being reſembled in Stone (that is of one intire one) 
by Shlidæ were diſtinguiſh'd from the Str ucliles, or were ſuch Pillars 
as were Compounded of many. 

But it is not here only that theſe Rings have place, but next the 
above deſcribd Aſtragal likewiſe, and where. ever encounter d by 
the Names of Annulus, Cinda, (ibis, Liſtello, Fillets, Regula, &c. 
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broader or more narrow as beſt ſuits with the Conſecutive Member; 


like thoſe very ſmall Liſtellos or Annulets under the Echinus of the 
Doric Capitel, by the Italians call d Gradetti, Degrees, and by the 
Interpreters of P. Lomaxzo, Rulers; and fo in like manner the Cim- 
bia beneath the Aſtragal immediately above the Contraction. But 


Regulæ and Fillets are ſomewhat larger in places where they edge 


and ſhut in the Cymatinm of a Cornice, Abacus, or Voluta: Moreover 
] Note, That Liſtello and Cinda are broader than Annulets, which ] 
take to be the very leaſt of all the Mouldings in an Order. 


The Capitel, with its Ornaments comes now to be the next collective canitel: 


Member. 
We have already bew d what we are to Uiderfiand by a Column, 


which nakedly conſidered, does not aſſume the Name of Order, 


till it be drefled and habited with 1ts diſtinguiſhing Ornaments, the | 


Capitel, &c. For tho' by Ornament Architects in one Word, fi onifie 
Architrave, Frieze and Cormce, which ever Accompany and Compleat 
the Order ; yet 'tis the Capitel only which gives its diſtinction and 


_ denomination : and albeit their differences may indeed be alſo ta- 
ken from the Height, Shape and Subſtance, yet hardly without their 
Heads, as the Jonice and Cormthian. We proceed therefore to the 


Second Member towards the upper Part or Diminutwon of a Column 


(which is always the leſs abated if very tall, becauſe the Diſtance 

effects that in them, which Art produces in the lower) is the 
 Hypotrachelian, which from the Greek re colli pars infra 

cervicem, denotes the Neck of the Column, being that part of Scapus 


below the Aftragal : It is as it were the Frieze of the Capitel, and fo by 
ſome term'd, as alſo the Collar and Gorgerin, where the Pillar is moſt 


_ Contracted, and ſeems as if it were ſtrangled, and may well be taken 
for a part of the Capitel it ſelf, having both in the Tajcan and Doric 


another Annulus or Cincta about it next to the 


Echinus, a Bottle cut with an Edge, as in our Bloome tis rudely 


explained : It is indeed a quatter round, and ſometimes more, 
ſwelling above the Cindures, and commonly next to the Abacts, 


Carv'd with Ovals and Darts (by our Workmen call'd Fogs and 


Anfers as little Politely) which is frequently ſhut up with a ſmaller 


Ov of Beads and Chaplets, or like Ornament 3 but fo adornd, 
it 


Voluta. 
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timated in the Torus of the Baſe. 
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it commonly runs under the Tonic Voluta and that of the Compoſia, 


and next the Doric Abacus; as in that ſingular Example of the Tra- 


jan Column it creeps under the Plinth of the Capitel. Such as pre- 
tend to Etymologies for every thing they hear, will have it iz7&- abs 
79 sven, or cwryev tier becauſe of a kind of Self- contraction; others 
more rationally from the reſemblance and roughneſs in the Carving 
tvs reg d, as briſtling with its Darts like a Hedge-Hog, or rather 
the thorny Husk of a Cheſi-nut, which being open'd diſcovers a kind 
of Oval Figur'd Kernel, which dented a little at the Top, the La- 
tins call Decacummata Ora. Under this, as we ſaid, is a ſmaller 
Bracelet, again which incircles the Capitel under the Voluta in the 
Compoſita, taken for the Fuſerole; and fo likewiſe in the other Orders 
where the Ovolo or Echinus properly enter, having a ſmall 
Moulding beneath it, by Palladio nam'd Gradetto, but of this al- 
ready : In the Corinthian an Echinus frequently comes in betwixt 
the Corona and Dentilli. . CCC 

The HVoluta, or as we term it properly enough, the Scroul, is not 


the derivative of any Greek Word, but the Latin, Voluta, a Volvendo, 
for that it indeed ſeems to be roll'd upon an Axis or Staff; Alberti 
calls them Snazls Shells from their Spiral turn: It is the Principal, 
_ and only appropriate Member of the Jonic Capitel, which has Four, in 


imitation of a Femal Ornament, as both our Maſter Vitruvius, and 
the Author of the Parallel have Learnedly illuſtrated. The Face of 


it is called Frons, the Fore-head, a little hollow'd between the Edge 
or Lift, and the Return, Pulvin or Pillow betwixt the Abacus and 


Echinus reſembles the Side-plaited Treſſes of Wi Omens Hair, to Defend | | 


as it were the Ovolo from the weight of the Abacus (over which the 


Voluta hangs) and ſuperior Members, for the ſame Reaſon as was in- 


There are alſo Volutas in the Corintbian and Compounded Capitels, 
whereof the firſt hath Zight, which are Angular, the reſt confiſting 
rather of certain large Stalks after a more Groteſco Deſign, as may 
be gathered from thoſe Rams Horns in the Capitel of the Columns 
taken out of the Bathes of Diocle ſian: And in Truth they are only 
the pretty Flexures and Scrowlings of Vitici, like the Tendrels of 
[/nes, whereof the Four larger ones bend under the Horns or Corners 
of the Abacus, the other Four of leſſer Size, juſt under the middle of 


the Arch thereof, beneath the Flower : Then the Bottom or Foot of 


the Calathus or Pamer (for that's divided into three equal Parts, as will 
hereafter appear) ſhows in Front tu entire Leaves, and as many 
half ones, vzz. at the Angles, and betwixt thoſe again two Salks, 


which, with a Tall one in the middle (that touches the midſt of the 


Arch, as we ſaid, it puts forth a Flower upon the Brim of the Aa- 
cus) make in all ſixteen in number. To be yet as accurate as may 


be in fo Nice and Florid an Ornament, theſe Leaves did of old re- 


ſemble 
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ſemble either the Acanthus (though a little more Indented and 
Diſguiſed) from the Inventor Callimachus, or (as ſome) the Olive and 
Palm, for ſo it is warranted by Villalpandus from that Capitel of his 
Deſcription ſtanding in the I emple of Solomon. At the Extreams of 
theſe Leaves do iſſue the Caules, and Codds, breaking with the Helices, 
the reſt of the Stalks adorn'd and furniſh'd- with Buds and tender 
Foliage by the Diſcretion and Invention of the Ingenious Carver. 
But the Domineering Tendrels and Flexures conſiſt of greater, or ſmaller 
Polutas, emerging from between the Abacus and Echimis in ſmaller 
Leaves and Stalks, Midling and Inferior Foliage, as they are diftin- 
guiſhd by Workmen in the three above named Diviſions of the 
Calathus; but inſtead of thoſe Helices, at our Cormthian Horns, the 
Compoſita has her Voluta much more reſembling the Tonica, and in lieu 
of thoſe, divers Capricious Fancies, as Horſes Heads, Fagles, and the 
like; ſed ea doclis non probantur, they are rejected by all good Architeds, 
ſays Philander. Voluta is likewiſe among the Ornaments of Mutuli, 
oo V ĩ ĩ Rs 
Nou the Center or Eye of the Ionic Voluta is made by Artiſis with a 
Cathetus, which (not over nicely to diſtinguiſh from Perpendicular, be- cala. 
cauſe the Operation of them proceeds from diſtinct Terms) is meant 
by a Line let down from above, interſect ing the Line of the Collar 
{as tis demonſtrated in Chap. 24. of the Parallel, with the Hiſtory of 
its Inveſtigation) and that ſmall Circle at this Point of Inter ſection 
is Metaphorically Oculus, the Eye, from whence the Perfect turning 
of the Voluta has been after an exquifite manner (tho' by few obſery'd 
and practis d) found out; it being here indeed that our Workman = 
will be put to the Exerciſe of his Arubmetic, as appears by that accu- 
rate Calculation in Nicholas Goldmanus's Reſtitution of this becoming 
Ornament. Laſtly, „CCC 0 1 
The Abacus (from deaf or apa Which fignifies a Square Tren- 4a: 
cher, or Table) is that quadrangular piece commonly accompanied 
with a Cymatium (except in the Tuſcan) and ſerving inſtead of a 
Corona or drip to the Capitel, whereof it is the Plinth and Superior, 
as has already been noted. This it is which ſupports the neather 
Face of the Arcbitrave, and whole Trabeation: In the Corinthian and 
Compoſita the Corners of it are nam d the Horns, and are ſomewhat 
blunted and hollowed, the Intermedial Sweep and Curvature with 
the Arch, has commonly a Roſe or ſome pretty Flower Carv'd in the 
middle of it. ES OL, V 
Thus we have finiſhed that Head of our Column, which being 
taken in General for all theſe Members together, is commonly diſtin- 
guiſh'd by the Name of Capitel (an Eſſential Member of every canis. 
Order:) taken, I ſay, for the intire Ornament from the Aſtragal 
and firſt Cincture of it, to the Phath which bears up the Architrave : 
But it is not to be omitted, that the main Body of the Corint hian 
1 — —— | 2 
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Chapiter (of which we have given a large Deſcription under the Title of 
Valuta) conſiſts of a Bell, or Basket rather, which is that plain and 
ſolid part under the Cauliculi, Stalks, and out of which they are Carved 
with Helices, Tendrels and Flowers already mentioned, and which in 
order to their triple Series of Foliage (which ſeems to include and 
ſhadow the Body of it, as tis repreſented in that curious defign of 
Callimachus's Invention) is divided into three equal Parts: But of this 
hereafter. There is likewiſe another Capitel, or rather a Diminutive 


of it, by the Greeks call'd «<>, which does not only ſignifie (as 


| ſometimes) the former Calathus and Basket, but more properly that 
Braid or Lift above the Triglyph in the Freeze. 


SIVIges. 


Moreover, to the Bodies or Shafts of ſome Columns appertain . 
Srtriges, which (not to inſiſt upon what the Learned. Vaſſius and 


other Critics have contended) are thoſe excavated Channels, by our 


Workmen call'd Flutings and Groeves: : Theſe are particularly af- 
fected to the Ionic Order (rarely the Doric) wut: ſtolarum ruge, 


in imitation of the Platts of Womens Robes, as our Maſter reſembles 


them; and ſome of theſe Channels we find to go winding about 


Striæ. 


Pillars, &c. but it is not approved. Between theſe are the Siriz, 


we may properly Enghſh them Rays or Lifts. which being twen- 


ty in the Dori, in the Jonic 24 in number, are thoſe: plain Spaces 
between the Flutings in the Ionic, Doric, Cormthian and Compoſed 
Orders; which Ornament the three laſt have (with ſome ſmall 

Difference) borrow'd from the Ionic. And in ſome of thoſe (as in 
that Diocleſian Doric Example) they are ſo made, as to reduce the Rays 
to a ſharpe Edge only, by their Contiguity, without any Spaces at all. 
But ſometimes we find the Striges to be fill'd up with a Swelling, 
a third Part from the Baſe, and theſe we may call Stav'd, or CabPd 


Columns ; for fo I think fit to Interpret the French Embaſtone, and 
Alberti's Rudens. Thus we find ſome Corinthian Pillars often treated; 
the Stria being commonly a third or fourth Part of the wideneſs of the 


Flutings, (in the Doric not too deep) and diminiſhing with the Con- 

traction of the Scapus, unleſs the Shaft be very high, in which Caſe 
the diſtance does it without the Aid of the Workman'; ſometimes 
alſo we have ſeen them totally filled, and ſometimes wrought, but 


better plain: Note that where they exceed Twenty or Twenty four 


they make the Columns appear Gouty, We ſhould now come to the 


Parsflate. 


gle) 


fintablature, but a Word of faded T9 2 78 
rs or ſquare Columns, call'd by the Greeks (if ftanding fin- 
araſtatæ, or by the Italians Membretti. Obſerving the ſame 


Module and Ornament in Baſe and Capitel (if alone) with that of 
the intire Column; but ſo they do not for their Prominencie, which 
being to gain room and to ſtrengthen Works (Fortifie and Uphold 
capacious Vaults) reduces them ſometimes to the Square, whereof 
one of the ſides 1s frequently applied to Walls; by which alone "m- 
| 5 1 3 | WI 
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will only have them to differ from Columns themſelves ; but that 
ought to be underſtood of ſuch as have no Inpoſts and Arches, upon 
which occaſions the Lights they let in do much govern their Pro- 
portions, as Pailadio has Judiciouſly ſhew'd in J. 1. c. 13. &c. Like- 
wiſe, where they happen to be at Angles, and according to the ſur- 
ang weight ; and therefore a Ryſtic ſuperficies (as Sir H. Wotton 
has Diſcreetly obſerv'd) does beſt become them, as well as a greater 
Latitude, for ſo they have ſometimes been enlarg'd to almoſt a 
whole Vacuty; unleſs where for their better Fortifying, we find 
half, and ſometimes whole Columns applied to them. As to the 
Extancy, ingag d in the Thickneſs of the Walls, (for ſo we muſt 
ſuppoſe them to be) they ſometimes ſhew above a Fourth, Fifth or 
Sixth Part of their Square, but this is Regulated according to the Na- 
ture and Difference of the Work, whieh not ſeldom reduces it to 
an Eizhth, without any nice Regards to what were requiſite if they 
ftood alone, ſeeing they are often deftin'd to Stations which require 
the moſt ſubſtantial Props. For the reſt, they carry the ſame Pro- 


portion with their reſpective Orders, and are very rarely Contracted, 


unleſs where they are plac d behind whole Columns : If Fluted, 
with not above Seven or Nine at moſt: Be this alſo obſerved; That 
as in the Fronts of Large and Noble Buildings, they ſhew very grace- 
fully, being plac'd one over the other before the firft and ſecond 
Stories; ſo in lefler Fronts and Houſes they look but poorly : Laft- 
1y, be this farther Noted ; That tho' we find the Doric Pillaſter with 
Triglipb and Metap plac'd about the Cupola, tis by no means to be 
broken in any ſort, to humor the Angle of an Uprzght Wall, tho“ 
there happen to be a Cornice above it, as we frequently find, allowing 
half to one Face, and as much to the o tber. 
Pillaſters are likewiſe ſmaller or ſhorter applied to Balconies, &c. 
with now and then Baſes, Pliuth and Capitel, and fo in Rails up- 
on Stairs, Battlements, &c. They alſo do properly and handſomely 
where they are ſet to ſuppart Curnices and Freezes in Wainſcoted 
Rooms; provided their due proportion be obſerv'd, without thoſe 
ridiculousDiſguizements of Pedeſtals andIdle fancies commonly wrought 
about them: They alſo well: Adorn Door-Caſes, Chimney-Preces, 
Gallery-Fronts, and other places, hence they are calld © 
Ante, not improperly (as Monſ. Perault ſhews) from the Latin . 
Ante, for their being plac'd Before the Antient Temple Walls and 
Coines ſtanding out to ſecure them, and ſo at the ſides of Doors : 
In ſhort, they are generally own'd among Pillaſters, obſerving the 
ſame Rule in advancing out of the Work, as Columns themſelves 
alſo do; otherwiſe (as was faid) Pillaſters us d to appear very little 
beyond the Perpendicular of the-Wall ori Work, where there hap- 
pen d to be no Ornamem above, which ſallied farther, in which caſe, 
the Projecture of both ought to be alike, or rather comply with 
that of the Pillaſter. The e e 
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Impoſts (by Vitruvius calld Inownte) which I mention'd; are no- 


thing but their Capitels or more protuberant Heads, upon which reſt 
the ends of the Arches; which alſo muſt conform to their Orders; 


fo as the Tuſcan has a Plinth only; the Doric, two Faces around ; 


the Ionic a Plancere or Cavity betwixt the two Faces, with now and 
then carved Mouldings, as has likewiſe the 'Cormthian and Compoſita 
a Freeze ; ſo as the Sallies of the Impoſts exceed not the Body of the 
Plaſter : Sometimes again the Entablature of the Order ſerves for the 
Tmpoſt of the Arch, which is very Stately, as we ſee in divers Churches, 
to which the height exceedingly contributes, where the Projecture is 
ſuitable ; in the mean time where they exceeded the Square and regu- 

lar Thickneſs, they were nam'd. ' © 4 f 


Pile, and their Quadra's or Tables (as we yet fee them in antient 


 Altars and Monuments) were empldy'd for Inſcriptions ;- but if ſhor- 


ter, and more Maſly, they ſerve for the Arches of Bridges, for Buttreſſes 


and the Suſtentation of more ſolid Works, as indeed they need to be, 
ſtanding in the Water; and gradually built as far as its Level; nor 
ought their Breadth be leſs than a Sith part of the Wideneſs of the 
Arch, nor more than a Fourth: They were ſometimes made half 


Circular; but the Antzents preferr'd the pointed at right Angles as 


better to reſiſt the impetuous Current, before the more Acute and 


Sharper. 


Arches or Vaults confiſting generally of ſimple Half Circles, | and 


now and then of ſome leſſer Point, of all other, require the Conduct of 
an able Architect well Skill'd in Geometry : I ſhall not need to Criticize 
on the ſeveral Species, of Fornices and Cradle Works, as of late Sub- 


divided into more than we find among the Antients, which were 


not above Three or Four: The fimple Fornix, or Hemicircular, 
Strait or Turning: The Teſtudo or more circular, and that which 

by the French is call'd Cul de Four and Oven- like; and the Concha, 
which like a Trumpet grows Wider as it Lengthens, Wc. Of theſe 
ſome are ſingle, ſome double, crofs, Diagonal, Horizontally on the 


Plain, others Aſcending and Deſcending, Angular, Oblique, Pen- 
dent; ſome that Sallie out ſuſpending an incumbent Burden, 
of which there are both Concave and Convex, as for the giving Paſ- 


ſage under upon Occafion : But of whatever Form, or Portion of 


the Circle; Care muſt he had, that where they croſs, the Reins or 


Branches ſpringing from the ſame Point, and their Moulding alike, 
they neither crowd too near one another, nor intangle confuſedly ; 


but meeting from Angle to Angle, unite at the Key-ftone, which is 
commonly carv'd with a Roſe or ſome other Ornament ; it bein 
in this Diſpoſition of the Nerves and Branches, wherein conſiſts the 


Artiſts great Addreſs, and that the Concamerated Spaces be exceeding 
cloſe Joynted, needing no Pegs or fillings up with Mortar ; and 


above all, that the Butments be Subſtantial : As now in Cellars, 
: 1 oe jms ord ene: Churches, 
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Churches, &c. Vault and Arch-Work in warmer Clmats, both in the 
Firſt and Second Stories, not without frequent and coft] y Sculpture, 
various Fretts and Compartments, of which we have Examples 
Antient and Modern far more Rich, Grave, and Stately, than thoſe 
Gothic Soffits, groſs and heavy, or miſerably trifling : Another great 
Addreſs in Yauli-Work is to render them light and cheerful, where bn 
they are raisd above Ground, as well as Solid; eſpecially, where 
there 1s occafion to contrive them as flat as poſſible ; ſuch as are to be 
ſeen in many Bridges, eſpecially at Piſa over the Arno, fo flat as 
the Curvature is hardly diſcernable ; and tho it confiſts of three Arches, 
yet they are very large; and there are many at Venice, but not 
near of that Length; That of the Famous Rialto over the Grand- Cunale, 
is more exalted, being in the Baſe near 200 Foot, the Chord much 
leſs than half the Diameter, Arches being ever ſtrongeſt, as they 
approach the half Circle: The Maſonry at the Front of theſe being 
cut by a peculiar Slope of the Stone, is call'd Pennanted, till it come to 
e , ror 1 
Menſula which (quaſe lac ſeems to be locked to the Pennants in 
Guize of a Wedge, and therefore by our Artiſts nam d the Key-ſtone : ls 
ve have ſhewed their uſe where two Arches interſe&, which is the 
ſtrongeſt manner of Cameration. Under the Title of Arch-IWork, 
may not improperly come in thoſe Scale Cochlides, Spiral, Annular, Ts 
Oval, and of whatſoever Shape, Penfile, and as it were, hanging 
with or without Column, receiving fight from above; all of them 
requiring the Skilful Geometrician, as well as a Maſter- Maſon ; Stairs 
in general being one of the moſt uſeful and abſolutely neceſſary *. 
Parts of an Houſe; and therefore to be contrivd with good Judg -- 
ment, whether of Stone or Timber; and ſo as with Eaſe and Cheer- 
fulneſs one may be led to all the Upper Rooms. With Eaſe I mean, 
That the Flights be not too long, before one arrives to the Repoſes 
and Landings, without criticizing concerning the Number of Steps 
| ( which the Antients made to be odd) provided they exceed not 5 
Iucbes in Height, or be leſs than 15 in Breadth, one Foot being ſcarcely 
Jolerable: And albeit the Length cannot fo poſitively be deter- 
| min'd, but ſhould anſwer the Quality and Capacity of the Building ; 
it ought not to be ſhorter than Five and an half, or Six Foot; that 
two Perſons may commodiouſly aſcend together ; 1 ſpeak not of 
thoſe (Scale occulte) Back-Stairs, which ſometimes require much 
Contraction (and are more obnoxious to Winding Steps) But a 
Noble and Ample Houſe may extend even from 8 to 12 Foot in 
Length. And here I think not amiſs to Note, That the Antients 
very ſeldom made uſe of Arched Doors or Windows, unleſs at the en- 
trance of Caſtles, Cities, and Triumpbal Intercolumnations for the more 
Commodious Ingreſs of Hor ſe- Men arm'd with Spears, and Enſians, 
&c. This Barbarity therefore we may look upon as purely Got hic, 
ho 
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| Impoſts (by Vitruvius calld Incunhe) which I mention'd, are no- 
thing but their Capitels or more protuberant Heads, upon which reſt 
the ends of the Arches ; which alſo muſt conform to their Orders; 
ſo as the Tuſcan has a Plinth only; the Doric, two Faces around; 
the Tonic a Plancere or Cavity betwixt the to Faces, with now and 
then carved Mouldings, as has likewiſe the Corint hian and Compoſita 
a Freeze : ſo as the Sallies of the Impoſts exceed not the Body of the 
Pillaſter: Sometimes again the Entablature of the Order ſerves for the 
Inpoſt of the Arch, which is very Stately, as we ſee in divers Churches, 
to which the height exceedingly contributes, where the Projecture is 


ſuitable; in the mean time where they exceeded the Square and regu- 
lar Thickneſs, they Were nam'd 1 5 is 5 WR = 


Pile, and their Quadra's or Tables (as we yet ſee them in antient 


Altars and Monuments) were emplay'd for Inſcriptions ; but if ſhor- 
ter, and more Maſly, they ſerve for the Arches of Bridges, for Buttreſſes 
and the Suſtentation of more ſolid Works, as indeed they need to be, 
ſtanding in the Water ; and gradually built as far as its Level ; nor 

ought their Breadth be leſs than a Sith part of the Wideneſs of the 


Arch, nor more than a Furth They were ſometimes made half 


Camera. 


rornice, 


Circular; but the Antients preferr'd the pointed at right Angles as 
better to reſiſt the impetuous Current, before the more Acute and 


Arches or Vaults conſiſting generally of ſimple Half Circles, and 


now and then of ſome leſſer Point, of all other, require the Conduct of 


an able Architect well Skill'd in Geometry: I ſhall not need to Criticize 
on the ſeveral Species, of Fornices and Cradle Works, as of late Sub- 


divided into more than we find among the Antients, which were 


not above Three or Four: The ſimple Fornix, or Hemicircular, 

Strait or Turning: The Teſiudo or more circular, and that whick 
by the French is call'd Cul de Four and Oven-like ; and the Concha, 
which like a Trumpet grows Wider as it Lengthens, &c. Of theſe 
ſome are ſingle, ſome double, croſs, Diagonal, Horixontally on the 


Plain, others Aſcending and Deſcending, Angular, Oblique, Pen- 


dent ; ſome that Sallie out ſuſpending an incumbent Burden, 


of which there are both Concave and Convex, as for the giving Paſ- 


ſage under upon Occafion : But of whatever Form, or Portion of 


the Circle; Care muſt he had, that where they croſs, the Rems or 


Branches ſpringing from the ſame Point, and their Moulding alike, 
they neither crowd too near one another, nor intangle confuſedly ; 


but meeting from Angle to Angle, unite at the Key-ftone, which is 
commonly carv'd with a Roſe or ſome other Ornament ; it bein 

in this Diſpoſition of the Nerves and Branches, wherein conſiſts the 
Artiſts great Addreſs, and that the Concamerated Spaces be exceeding 


cloſe Joynted, needing no Pegs or fillings up with Mortar ; and 


above all, that the Butments be Subſtantial : As now in Cellars, 
. — 2 ehe, 


and Architecture. 2 5 


Churches, &c. Vault and Arch-Work in warmer Climate, both in the 
Firft and Second Stories, not without frequent and coftly Sculpture, 
various Fretts and Compartments, of which we have Examples 
Amient and Modern far more Rich, Grave, and Stately, than thoſe 
Gothic Soffits, groſs and heavy, or miſerably trifling : Another great 
Addreſs in Yauli-Work is to render them light and cheerful, where bee. 
they are rais'd above Ground, as well as Solid; eſpecially, where 
there is occaſion to contrive them as flat as poſſible; ſuch as are to be 
ſeen in many Bridges, eſpecially at Piſa over the Arno, fo flat as 
the Curvature 1s hardly diſcernable ; and tho' it confiſts of three Arches, 
yet they are very large; and there are many at Venice, but not 
near of that Length; That of the Famous Rialto over the Grand-Canale, 
is more exalted, being in the Baſe near 200 Foot, the Chord much 
leſs than half the Diameter, Arches being ever ſtrongeſt, as they 
approach the half Circle: The Maſonry at the Front of theſe being 
eut by a peculiar Sope of the Stone, is call'd Pennanted, till it come to 
joyn with the N „ 
Menſula which (quaſi win ſeems to be locked to the Pennants in 
Guize of a Wedge, and therefore by our Artiſts nam d the Key-ftone : Menſele. 
we have ſhewed their uſe where two Arches interſect, which is the 
ſtrongeſt manner of Cameration. Under the Title of Arch-Work, 
may not improperly come in thoſe Scale Cochlides, Spiral, Annular, 3 
Oval, and of whatſoever Shape, Penſile, and as it were, hanging 
with or without Column, receiving fight from above; all of them 
requiring the Skilful Geometrican, as well as a Maſter- Maſon ; Stairs 
in general being one of the moſt uſeful and abſolutely neceſſary a 
Parts of an Houſe ; and therefore to be contriv'd with good Judg- 
ment, whether of Stone or Timber ; and ſo as with Eaſe and (Her- 
fulneſs one may be led to all the Upper Rooms. With Eaſe U mean, 
That the Flights be not too long, before one arrives to the Repoſes 
and Landings, without criticizing concerning the Number of Steps 
(which the Antients made to be odd) provided they exczed not 5 
Iucbes in Height, or be leſs than 15 in Breadth, one Foot being ſcarcely 
Tolerable : And albeit the Length cannot fo pofitively be deter- 
min'd, but ſhould anſwer the Quality and Capacity of the Building; 
it ought not to be ſhorter than Five and an half, or S Foot; that 
two Perſons may commodiouſly aſcend together; 1 ſpeak not of 
thoſe (Scale occultæ) Back-Stairs, which ſometimes require much 
Contraction (and are more obnoxious to Winding Steps) But a 
Noble and Ample Houſe may extend even from 8 to 12 Foot in 
Length. And here I think not amiſs to Note, That the Antients 
very ſeldom made uſe of Arched Doors or Windows, unleſs at the en- 
trance of Caſtles, Cities, and Triumpbal Intercolumnations for the more 
Commodious Ingreſs of Horſe- Men arm'd with Spears, and Euſſans, 
&c. This Barbarity therefore we may look upon as purely Gothic, 


1 | who 
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who conſidering nothing with Reaſon, have introduc'd it into private 
Houſes, and been imitated but by too many of our late Architeds alſo, 
to the no ſmall Diminution of the reſt which is better Conducted. By 
Tmercolumnations I do likewiſe Comprehend all Terraced and Cloiſter d- 
Buildings, Porticos, Galleries, Atria's, &c. as before, contiguous to; 
or ſtanding out from the Body of Ediſices, in which Caſes they are 
becomingly proper: And this does naturally lead me to our Pillar; 


again, and to conſider the Spaces between them. 


IJIuterco- 
{ummatio, 


was uſually call'd 


lle, in the Sea, the one inviron'd with Air as the other with Mater. 


Areoſtylos. 


VLuercolumination (antiently much the ſame in all the Orders with 
out Arches, where Spaces may be wider than betwixt ſingle Co- 


lumns) fignifies the diſtance or void between Pillar and Pillar, but 
this not ſufficiently explaining the various Diſtance of the ſeveral 


Orders in Work, renders it, even in divers of our Eugliſbh Authors 
where they treat of this Art, of ſundry Denominations : For thus it 


0 


Inſulata Columna, where a Pillar ſtood alone like an {land or Rock 


Areoſtylos belonging chiefly to the Juſcan Order, was where the 
Intercolumnation is very wide, as at the entrance of great Cities, 


Forts, &c. upon which occaſions at the leaft four or five Modules 


Piaſtylos. | 


Syftylos, 
Pycnofty- 
tos. 


a moderate Diſtance. 


(taken for the whole Diameter) may be allowed, and commonly requires 
a Timber Architrave, Others almoſt contrary, when they ſtand at only N 


Diaſtylos, though ſometimes improperly taken for any Intercolum- 
nalion, is moſt natural to the Doric, and may have three or four Diame- 
ters, nay ſometimes more in the Ionic, as fitteſt for Gates, Galleries, 
and Porches of Pallaces or leſſer Buildings, and thence were call'd 
Letraſtylus and Hexaftylos. ) pangbeds wÞ.g 
The Syſflylos nam'd alſo Pycnoſiylos (as much as to ſay thick of 
Pillars, becauſe ſeldom allow'd above a Module and an half, though 
ſome diſtinguiſh the firſt by an half Module more for the Cormthian) 


belongs chiefly to the Compoſita, and it was us'd before Temples, 


and other Public and Magnificent Works of that Nature : As at 


preſent in the Periſtyle of St. Peter's at Rome, confiſting of near 


30 Cn; and as yet remain of the Antients, among the late 


Euſtylos. 


diſcover d Ruins of Palmyra. But where in ſuch Structures the I. 


tercolunmation did not exceed two Diameters, or very little more, (as in 


the Corim hian and eſpecially the Ionic) the Proportion of Diſtance 


was ſo Eſteemed for its Beauty and other Perfections, that it 
was by a particular Eminence termed Euſtylos, as being of all 
other the moſt Graceful: But it is not now ſo frequent as of old, 
to be at that vaſt Charge, as the Number and Multitude of Columns 
(which were uſually of one intire Stone exceeding all the 
other Parts and Ornaments of Building ; ) would ingage 
the moſt opulent Prince : Whilſt we find thoſe enormous 

| x Structures 


and Architefare, 


Structures, of Temples, Amphitheaters, Naumachia, Circus, 
Baths, Porches, Tribunals, Courts, (and other places of Public 
Convention) were built and advanced not only by the general Con- 
tribution of the People, or out of the Fiſch and charge of the 
State: But very often by the Muniſicencæ of Emperors, who (glo- 
rying in nothing more, than in that of Beautifying and adorning 
of the moſt famous Cities in the ſeveral Provinces) us'd to Im- 
ploy Thouſands of their Slaves, to hew and work in the Quarries, 
abounding with all ſorts of the richeſt Mar#les, or with Serpentins, 
Ophites, Prophyrs and ſuch as for hardneſs and difficulty of Poliſhing, 
our Tools will now hardly enter: And when the Pillars, (and Attire 
about them) were finiſh'd, to ſend and beſtow them Grati, to- 
wards the Encouragement and Advancement of thoſe Public Works, 
c. But after this Conſtantine the Great, meditating the Tranſlation 
of the Imperial Seat (from the Meſt to the Eaſt) took another Courſe 
(tho' by no means ſo Laudable) Cauſing moſt of the moſt Mag- 
nificent Buildings to be deprived of their Columns, Statues, Taſcriptions, 
and Nobleſt Antiquities, to be taken away, and carried to Byxantiumt 
(now Conſtantinople) to adorn his new City, with the Spozls of Rome; 
whilſt what Ruins and Fragments were left, (and had eſcap'd the Sa- 
vage Goths and Vandals) were ſtrip'd of all that yet remained of Ve- 
nerable and Uſeful Antiquity, by the ſucceeding Pontißs, for the 
Building of Stately Palaces, Villas and Country-Houſes of the Up- 
Start Nepotiſme, as are ſtanding both at preſent in the Cities, and 
the Sweeteſt and moſt Delicious Parts of the Country about it; 
Proud of what yet ſtood of the Miſerable demolition of I emples, 
Arches, Mauſoleas, &c. So juſtly Perſtring d in that Sarcatme, 
Quod non facerunt Barbari, facerunt Barbariui, and indeed, the ſuperls 
Palaces, of Card. Antonio, Panfilio, &c. Nephews to Pope Urban the 
VIII. and his Succeſſors, are Inſtances of this: So as | hardly can tell 
of any one antient Structure, (not excepting the Pantheon) but what 
has ſuffer d ſuch ignominious Marks and Diſguiſes ; As that the 
Learned Author of the Parallel, together with all the Aſſembly of 
the moſt Skilful Artiſts, (which he has brought together) have 
hardly been able, (with infinite Pains, Charge and Induſtry) to 
recover the juſt Proportions, and neceſſary Adjunds of the Antient 
Orders. But to return where we left ſpeaking of Columns; we 

are not there obliged to reckon any of them, as meaning dif- 
ferent Orders, Kinds or Species of Building (as in the follow- 
ing Enumeration) but as relating to the ſeveral diſpoſitions 
of them, agreeable to their Intercolumnation. For where 
the ſides had ranges of Columns, as in thoſe large Xyſtus, I em- 
ples, Porticos, Atrias and Veſtibula of the Greeks and Romans 
(which- were certain Arched or plainly Architravd Buildings 
in form of Cloyſters and Galleries, commonly ftanding out rows 
| tne 
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the reſt of the Eliſice, and now and then alone, and within alſo) 


the Antients named no fewer than Seven; according as they were 
applied to the ſeveral Species, Diſpoſition or Compoſition of the Fabric ; 
or more plainly, ſuch as were more proper for a Temple, according 
as it was built and plac'd defignedly for mote or fewer Ranks of 
Columns, at the entrance only, on every fide about it, without or 


within ; not regarding their Proportion or Ornament, which 1s a 
different Conſideration (for ſo I think Vitruvius may be taken.) Of theſe 


The Firſt is : 


1. Antes, of which we have already ſpoken. 

2. The Proſtyle, whoſe Station being at the Front conſiſted of only 
four Columns. 5 85 85 

3. Amphiproſtyle, where the Building had a double Pronaos or 
Porch, conſiſted but of four at cach. „% ay 1 

4. Periptere, where the Columns range quite about the Building: 
Six in Front, the Intercolumnation two Diameters of whatever Order 
it Conſiſt: the Pillars ſtanding downward e. 
5. Pſeudodiptere (Baſtard or Imperfe&) as conſiſting of a ſingle 
Rank only, yet of eight Columns in Front at two Diameters diſtance; 


to as left ſpace enough for another row from the main Building: 
Whereas the „ . 


6. Diptere has a double row of as many quite about, and Odoflyle 


in Front alſo, at the Diſtance of Euftyle, that is, two Diameters and 


a Quarter; This made as it were a double Portico, which we call 


Tiles. Laſtly, the 


7. Hypethre, conſiſts of two Ranks of Columns all about, with 
Ten at each Face of the Building, and a Periſtyle within of ſingle 


Columns ; the reſt being expos'd to the Air, that is not walled in, 


(and placed as the Pycnoſtyle cloſer to one another) we have 
call'd Periſtyle, which tho' importing a Culonade, or Series of 


Columns ranging quite about; yet are not all which are ſo plac'd 


to be call'd ſo, unleſs ſtanding within the Walls, which is Eflential 
to their Denomination ; fince otherwiſe, as well the Periptere, as 
Monoptere (both confifting but of a fingle Range or Wing a-piece) 
ſhould then be Periſtyles, which they are not: Befides, the Monop- 
tere is only where a Roof is ſupported without any Wall or Cloſure 


whatſoever, as in that Example of Vitruvius, Lib. 4. Cap. 7. All which 


[ have only mention'd for the Benefit of our Country Workmen, who 
do frequently, even amongſt our Fnglſb Tranſlators of Architedo- 
nical Treatiſes, meet with thoſe hard Names without their Inter- 
pretation, when the Diſcourſe of theſe open and Airy Ornaments, 


whether adjoyning to, and ſupporting more Contignations and Sto- 


rie; Or invironing them, and prominent from them; and becauſe 
it is for this, that our Maſter Yitruvius ſo paſſionately wiſhes that his 


Architect ſhould be (as of old they ſtyl'd Callimachus) Philotechnos, 


5 an 


and Architefure. 


an induſtrious ſearcher of the Sciences, which is the ſame that a good 
Philologer is amongſt our Literat. oh 8 

Moreover inſtead of Columns the Antients (as now the Modern 
but too ofte)ꝰ uſed to place the whole Figures of Men and Women 
to ſupport and bear up intire Cornices, and even huge Maſſes of 
Buildings; but of this at large in Cap. 22, 23. of the Parallel, Part 
1. Theſe they alſo nam'd Telamores or Atlas's, the French Conſoles, 


where they uſually ſet them to ſuſtain the Archirave, which for be-“ 


ing the next Member in order to the Capricl we come next to 
J 5 „ 
The Greeks nam'd that Eßiſtilium, which we from a mungril 

Compound of two Languages e ---Trabs (as much as to fay * 
the principal Beam and Summer, or rather from Arcus and 17a6s,) 
call Archtrave ; Ut velint trabem hanc Arcus vices ſuſtinere qui a 
Columna ad Columnam ſinuari ſolet, as Baldus with reaſon from its Pofi- 
tion upon the Column, or rather indeed the Abacus of the Capitel. It is 
the very firſt Member of that which we call Enablature in our 
Tranſlation of the Parallel; and formerly in the Tuſcan Order 
framed for the moſt part of Timber in regard of the diſtant In- 
_ tercolumnation : It is alfo frequently broken into two or three divi- 


ſions, call'd by Artiſtte 3 5 
Fraſcias, or rather, plain Faces, a little Prominent, the loweſt P. 
being ever the narroweft : Thefe Breaks arriving ſometimes to 17, 
ſometimes to 18 Minutes in breadth, ſome rather chooſe to call 
Faces than Faſcias, Swat bes, Fillets or Bands, by which they are uſu- 
ally diftinguiſh'd into Firſt, Second and Third, eſpecially in the three 
latter Orders; for in the Tuſcan and Doric they do not ſo properly 
enter, though our Parallel yield us two approv'd Examples: Theſe 
are frequently, and indeed for the moſt part, ſeparated with a ſmall 
Aſtragal cut into Heads, or ſome ſuch ſlight Carving; the Faſcias of 
the Architrave likewiſe curiouſly wrought, as in that wonderful In- 
ſtance of a Cormthian Entablature taken out ef Diocleſian's Bathes. 
Faſcia, in the Notion I would rather take it, ſhould be for that nar- 
rower Band about the Iuſcan and other Baſis as ſome call it; or ra- 
ther the ſquare Lift under the ſuperior Toru in ſome Pedeſtals nam'd 
Supercilium, and not properly the Iorus it ſelf, as in divers Englifþ 


Profiles they erroniouſly make it; for Super cilium ſeems to be a kind sagn. 


of Corona or Drip to the Subjacent Members, In Chimneys the Ar- . 
chitrave is the Mantle; and over the Antepagmenta or Fambs of Doors 


and Lintels of Windows the Hyperthyron which the Ttalians call mma. 


Hypert hy- 


Soppra frontale, and our Carpenters the King-piece, immediately un- 
der the Corona, as a large Table to ſupply the Freeze ; eſpecially in the 
Doric Order, and chiefly over Portics and Doors; Whillt as to the pre- 
cife Rule for the Fillet of the ene, the Tuſcan Challenges 2 

Ii —_ 7 1 a Fe 


Lyſis, 


Cymaiium. 


Iims. 


Tania. 
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the Doric and Compoſita two; the Corinthian three; ſometimes in- 
terrupted to let in a Tale for an Inſcription. 
he uppermoſt Faſcia of the Architrave for the moſt part is, and 


| indeed always ſhould be (the Tuſcan only excepted) adorn'd with a 


Lylis, or MT. 
Cymatium inverted, which is no more than a wrought or plain 
C-gee as our Workmen barbarouſly name it; The term is KH 
undula, and ſignifies a rouling Wave, to the reſemblance whereof it is 
moulded. By ſome it is call'd the Throat, as from the Italian and 
French, Gola, Geule, or Doucine, and of theſe there are two kinds; 
the Firſt and principal hath always its Cavity a#ove, and doth con- 
ftantly jett over the Corona or Drip like a Wave ready to fall, and 
then is properly call'd Sa; the other has its hollow below, and is 
nam'd Inverſa, the one Convex the other Concave: The Letters 
3 thus placed do reaſonably well expreſs theſe kind of Mouldings, 
which not only enter into the Member of the Architrave where tis 
ever inverted, but (as we faid) perpetually above the Corona, where 
they do frequently encounter and meet together with a ſmall Regula 
between them, which as it were ſeparate the parts, as the Freeze from 
the Cornice and the like; but then the neather is the Les4yan ever 
reverſed, and very narrow; though oft-times both of them Carvd 
and Adorn'd with Foliage, &c. In the Doric Order the upmoſt Cy- 
matium of the Entablature is ſomewhat different, as conſiſting but 
of a ſingle hollow only under the Liſt: In the mean time, there is 
no ſmall nicety among Architects about this neceſſary Ornament, 
both as to the Name and placing; giving to the Larger the Name of 
Cymatium reversd, or Doucine ; to the Smaller, that of Simus, or 
Flatnos'd ; commonly plac'd beneath the other, under a ſmall Fillet ; 
yet not ſo eſſentially, but that it has been ſupplied by the Aſtragal: 
However the moſt natural place of the great Cymatium, is upon the _ 
ſuperior Cornice, where our Maſter gives it the Name of Epi&heates, 
and ſhould ever cover the ſloping ſides of Frontoons or Tympanum. 
 Cymatium is alſo about the Heads of Modzons, and conſtitutes part 
of them, as likewiſe it enters into Abacus, and on Pedeſtals, as in 
Stylobatæ Corona, and the Baſe thereof, where we find them both 
inverted : though | remember to have ſeen the upmoſt with the 
Reda alſo in the Cornice abovemention'd. But inſtead of Cymatium 
ſeparating the Architrave and Freeze, Izma oftentimes ſupplies the 
rooms. - Jo 
Tema is properly Diadema, a Bandlet or ſmall Fillet with which 
they uſed to bind the Head; and rather thoſe Lemniſci and rubans 
which we ſee Carv'd and dangling at the ends of Gyrlands. The In- 
terpreter of Hans Bloome names it the top of a Pillar, but very in- 
ſolently ; it being indeed the ſmall Faſcia part of the Doric Archi- 
trave (or as Perault, ſtrictly belonging to the Cornice alone) ſome- 
times 
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times (but ſeldom) with a narrow Cymatium, or Regula under it, 
as that runs under the Tr:glyphs as a kind of Baſe: Some call it the 
neather Tænid (as Philander frequently) to diſtinguiſh it from the 


Bandage which compoſes the Capitelli of the Triglyphs and continues 


between them over the Metops, and not ſeldom under a Cavetto or 
ſmall Cymatium, with which Swdas and other learned Critics many 
times confound it. In a Word, tis that in the Doric Archirave, 


which Qymatium is in the other Order, and ſeparates the Hyiſtylium 


or Architrave from the 


32 


Freeze, the Word in Greek is 20p%0>; and does genuinely import che 
| * 0 | . | — . 5 . 4 PH ru:. 
the imaginary Circle of the Zodiac depicted with the twelve Signs ; 


but by our Architecls 'tis taken for the Second diviſion of the Enta- 
blature above the Columns, being like a Fair and Ample 7 ale be- 


tween the former Ieniæ, and which though oftentimes plain ſhould 


be Pulvinatus, pillow'd, or ſwelling in the Ionic Order; but in the 


Doric enrich'd with the Triglyph and Metops, and with a Thouſand 
Hiſtorical Symbolic, Groteſ. and other flored Inventions in the reſt of 
the Orders (Taſcan excepted) eſpecially the Corinthian and Compo- 
| ſta, and ſometimes with Inſcriptions. Our term is deriv'd either 


from the Latin Phrygio a Border, or from the Italian Freogio which 


bus, not from the Phryges, a People of the Minor Aſia, as ſome erro- 


neouſly ; but Phrygzones, a certain Broidery or flowr' d Needle Work, as 
one ſhould ſay Troy-ſtitch (whence haply our True-ſlitch) in imitation 
whereof they wrought Flowers and Compartiments upon the Freeze ; 
which is commonly no broader than the Architrave : In the Jonic, if 


plain, a fourth Part leſs; if wrought, a fourth larger, of which 


ſee more where we ſpake of Ornaments. 


- Beſides this of the Emablature, the Capitels of both Tuſcan and 
Doric have the Freeze likewiſe commonly adorn'd with four Roſes, 


and as many ſmaller Flowers, for which cauſe 'tis called the Freeze 
of the Capel alſo, as we noted, to diſtinguiſh it from the other; 


likewiſe Hypotrachelium, from its poſture between the Aſtragal and 


the Regula or Annulus of the Echinus: This Tuſcan Freeze is plain 


and very ſimple; but in the reſt of the Orders it is employed with 


the Echmus, as in the Jonica, and the Capitel Cauliculi or ſtalks in 
the other two; theſe Roſes are alſo ſometimes Inſculped under the 


prominent Horns or Angles of the Doric Abacus. 


The Irzhyphs which I affirm'd to be charged on the Doric Freeze, , 


is a moſt inſeparable Ornament of it. The Word revue in 
Greek imports a three-Sculptur'd piece, quaſi tres habens Glyphas : 
By their Triangular Furrows, or Gutters rather, they ſeem to me as 


if they were meant to convey the Gute, or Drops, which hang a 


little under them; though there are who fancy them to have been 
made in imitation of Apollo Tyre, becauſe firſt put in Work (as 


they 


ig!y phu: i | 
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they affirm ) at the Delphic Temple: You are to note that the two 
angular Hollows are but half Chanell d, whence they are call'd Semi- 
caxalicule, to diſtinguiſh them from the Canalicul;, whoſe Flutipgs 


are perfect, and make up the three with their Interſtices or Spaces, 


being as many flat and ſlender Shaxks, for ſo. we may interpret the 
Latin Femora: One of theſe is ever plac'd 'twixt two Columns, and 
ſhould be about the breadth; of half its Diameter below: The 
Italians name them Pianetti, (mall: Plains, and ſo do we; and they 
conſtantly reach the whole Diameter of the Freeze, being crown'd 


with the formerly mention'd Capitel, part of the upper cena, and 


determining with the neather, where it intercepts them from the 


Prominent. 


Guttæ or Drops. It is certainly the moſt conſpicuous Part of the 


Doric Freeze, ſuppoſed to have been at firſt ſo Carved upon Boards 
only that had been clapd on the Extremities of the  Canthery, 
Joiſte or Raſters ends which bore upon the upper Faſcia of the Ar- 


chitrave, to take off from the Deformity, as alfo were the”Trglyphs + 
How indiſpenfably neceſſary they are both to be placed in a juſt 
and due Square from each other, and Perpendicularly over their Co. 
lumns, the Author of the Parallel has ſhew'd : Chap. 2. Part 1. as in 


bat of the Temple of Solomon according to Villalpandus's Deſign, 


how they have been admitted into the Corint hian Freeze, but with 


out the Guttæ; and fo in the Perſique. Theſe Guttæ are as ] ſaid 
thoſe fix Appendant Drops or Tears affected only to the Doric Order, 


or Moulding under it. 


ſeeming as it were to trickle down and flow from the Channels and 


ede of the Trighpbs through the neather Tae and fei Rr 


Gutte are ſometimes made in Shape of Flat Triangles, ſometimes 


| ſwelling like the Section of a Cone or Bell, (but ſquare at the bot- 


tom) and therefore ſo call'd by the French Architects. They are 


alſo under the Planton and the Modilions which ſupport the Cornice, 


eighteen in Number, exactly over, the Triglyphs, as in that moft 
Conſpicuous elevation of the Profile after the ſtately Relique at Al- 
bano near Rome, than which nothing can be imagin'd more Noble 


and Magnificent. Alberti calls theſe Guite, - Clavos, as concerving 


them to be in Reſemblance of Nails, but without any Reaſon for 
his Conjecture. zj ĩ ðxL;ͤe 88 

Metope, are the next in Order, and are nothing elſe ſave thoſe 
empty Spaces in the Freeze twixt the Triglyphs in the Doric Order, 
either Pure and Plain, or Fgur d, for that is not neceſſary always, 


to the great eaſe of Architeds, who oftentimes find it fo difficult to 


place them at juſt diſtances, that except in Church-Works, they fre- 
quently leave them out: The Word is deriv'd of & and em which is 
ſoramen, intervallum inter Sculpture cava, or if you will, Intertigni- 
um, as importing here rather the forenamed Spaces, than what a 

oo pretend 
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pretend who will fetch it from the u or forehead of the Beaſts 
whoſe Sculls (remaining after the Sacrzfices) were uſually Carved 
in theſe Intervals ; becauſe in theſe Vacuities were the Paſſages for 
the ends of the Foyſts, Timbers and Rafters which reſted upon the 
Architrave ; and were to fill up that Deformity, they uſually made 
it up with ſome ſuch Ornaments, ſuppoſe of Sue, Diſhes, and 
other Veſſels, nay ſometimes with Jupiters Sub or Thunderbolt, 
Targets, Battle- Axes, Roſes, and ſuch other Trophies, as was found 


moſt appofite to the occaſion, and not prepoſterouſly filled them 


(as our Workmen too often do) without any Relation to the Sub- 
je& ; ſo as I have frequently ſeen Uxes Heads Cary'd on the Freeze 


of an Houſe of Pleaſure in a Garden, where Roſes and Flowers would 
have been more proper. There are ſundry other Ornaments like- 


wiſe belonging to the Freeze ; ſuch as Encarpa, Feſtoons, and Fruta- 
ges tyed to the Horns of the Sculls with Teme and Ribbands ten- 


derly flowing about this Member, and ſometimes carried by little 


Puti, Boys, Cupids and a Thouſand other Rich Inventions to be 
found in good Examples: But we are now arriv'd to the third and 
laſt Member of the Hutablature ſeparated from the Freeze by the 
ſuperior I ema, the Cormce. 


The Cormce, Coronis, or as it is collectively taken for its ſeveral and co... 


Diſtinct Alouldings and Ornaments, comprehends a ſmall 1. Regula, 
2. Cymatium, 3. Dentelli, 4. Joolo or Echinus, 5, Maodilions or Bed- 
ding-mouldings which ſupport the Corona, 6. Sima reda and mverſa 


(rarely a Caveito) 7. and laſtly another Regula which concludes the 


whole Order. We will begin with the Firft, being ſometimes a 


ſmall Scotia conſiſting of an half or quarter round, that now and 
then alſo both in the Iaſcan and Doric divides the Freeze from the 


Cornice in place of the Tizma, as does the Cymatium in the reſt of the 


| Orders. | 'The : 


Ovolo is next in the plainer Orders; but it is inrich'd in the Corin- ow! 


than like the Echinus, which (if you pleaſe) you may take for the 


ſame thing in an Italian Dreſs, ſome like Eggs, ſone like Hearts 


with Darts Symbolizing Love, &c. In the Tuſcan and Doric tis 
turn'd like a Sima or Cymatium, and is ſubſtituted for ſupport of the 


Corona; but in the laſt tis uſually accompanied with a lender Regula 


above it, and in the Corinthian both above and beneati, where it is 


e Menz fremently Carvꝰd and adorn'd with E broad Wielt like a 


nth. 


Dentelli, are the Texth (a Member of the Cornice) mmediately — 


above the Qmatium of the Freexe, by ſome named alſo Aſfer: from 


their ſquare Form ; I ſy in the Corinthian and Ionic, &c. for in the 


Doric Order they were notantiently addmitted, or rather not Properly, 
according to the Opinion of our Maſter, though we muſt needs ac- 
knowledge to have found them in the moſt Authentical pieces extant : 


L As 
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As for their Dimenſions they kept to no certain Rule, but made 
them ſometimes thicker, ſometimes thinner, ſquare, or long, and 
more in number; but commonly the Spaces leſs by an half, ſome- 


times by a third part than the I1eeth, which were themſelves twice 


as High as their Breadth, and frequently (eſpecially in the more po- 
lite Orders) beginning with the Cone of a Pine, pendent at the 
very point over the Angular Column : Lomatius is yet more 


preciſe in this particular, and gives them as much height as the mid- 


dle Faſcia of the Architrave, Projecture, equal, (ſomewhat too 


much) Front twice the Breadth of their Height, and a third part leſs 


than their Breadth for Vacuity. The Dentelli have oftentimes a ſmall 


Regula, and now and then more than one, as uſually in the Jonica, 
where it has likewiſe an Ovolo or Echinus for the bedding of the Corona; 


but if inriched, and that #9 of them encounter, one ſhould be fimple 


and plain, as where it happens to be inſerted beneath it: Next to 


this ſuperior Echinus are the Modilions; but inſtead of them Dentelli 


are thought to have been firſt inſtituted, and for that Reaſon ſuper- 


fluouſly joyn'd where Mutules are; and therefore where we find 
Iænia under Modilons it is not properly divided into Teethb,* nor is 
it raſhly to be imitated, though we have ſome great Examples to 


' countenance it. That of the Pantheon may ſafely guides herein, 
where it is left Plain for this very Cauſe, and that+the Reaſon of the 


Thing does not in Truth allow it: However, it muſt be acknowvw- 


5 ledged, nothing has been more groſly abuſed even amongſt our moſt 


renown'd Maſters. 


* ta: liom; 


Modlilions, being certain ſupports in form of Corbells, Cortouzes and 
Mutules are a kind of Bragets to the Corona, and in thoſe Orders 
where they enter, ſupply the part of the Bedding-morlding as our 
Workmen ſtyle the Ovolo in this place; for fo they frequently do in 
the Doric and Ionic, but then without any other Ornament than a 


flight Cymatizn to edge them, and to be always placed over the 
Triglyphs : Ir. the Corinthian and Compoſita (which is their true 


place) they are enrich'd with all the delicateneſs and curioſity ima- 


ginable (eſpedally in the Corintbian) capp'd, as I ſaid, with a curi- 


ouſly Cary'd ſmal] Qmutium, where they are contiguous to the 


Planceere or Roof of the Corona. Our ordinary Workmen make ſome 
diſtinction between Modilions and thoſe other forts of Bragets which 
they call Catells and Mutules, uſually Carv'd like the handles of 
Veſſels Scral'd, Flower'd, and ſometimes Scilptur d with ne 
Trielyph ; and ſuch were the Aucones amongf the Greeks : And 
ſuch are often found ſupporting little Tales for Inſcriptions ; the 
Stools of Windows, which jetty out, and Shelds, and Compartments 
for Coats of Arms, &c. That there ſhould be no Gutiz under Mu- 
tules (or Demelh under Modilions,) is the Opinion of divers learn d 
Architefs, though (as was ſaid) we fr.quently find them * 

f : 1 fe 
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like the Trielyph, and | that in authentick Examples : Philander is ; 


for it, and pronounces them more proper than even under the pu- 
reſt Triglyph, for fignifying (ſays he) Canteriorum Capita, unde flil- 
licicium fieri certum eft, drops and Ificles commonly hanging at the 
ends of our Rafters upon every weeping Shower, whereas Ib 
import only the Projectures of the Beams and Timbers nothing ſo much 
expoſed : But this I leave to the more Judicious : Whilſt as to their 
Shape, they ſhould be Square under the Corona at double their Breadth 
the Interval, and juſt over the middle of the C 
us'd, ſee in I'ympunum, Mutules. 


Mutules quaſi wing, (a kind of Modilions alſo, or rather the ſame wat. 


under an Jalan term) have their Name from their Defe&, as bein 

made thinner and more abated below than above, and therefore 
naturally and diſcreetly deſtin'd to places where they are but little 
burthen'd with weight, as here under that little remainder of the 


Cornice, are to bear up, little Satues, Buſts, Vaſas, &c. and fo 


lumns, how otherwiſe 


where they are ſet under the Pedament and Lintels of Doors and 


Windows : Moſt prepoſt'rous therefore and improper is our frequent 


aſſigning fuch weak ſupporters to ſuch monſtrous Fett:es and exceſ- 


five Superſiructures as we many times find under Balconies, Bay-Win- 


 dows and long Galleries ; where inſtead of Mutules the Antients | 


would have plac'd ſome ftout Order of Columns: But by theſe 


_ unreaſonable Projectures (obſcuring the Lights of the Rooms under 


them) it comes to paſs, that in time our ſtrongeſt Houſes are deſtroyed, 


and drawn to their 1rrecoverable Ruin. 


For the proportion of 


 Mutules, I commonly find them a Fourth Part higher than their 


Breadth, their Intervals being as wide as two ; but neither do I find 
theſe ſo conſtantly regular, only that there be ever one plac'd at the 


Corners and returns of the Corona ; and then if they interchangeably 
differ as to the Spaces, and as the Rafters direct, there are Examples 


abundant for their Juſtification : After all, they little differ from 
Modilions, fave that they are moſt proper to the Doric Cornice, repre- 


ſenting and covering the ends of the Rafters, whereas Modil:on ſerves 


„ 


1 ſhall not need to define what is meant by Projectures, when I Projefure. 


have ſaid it is the ſame our E2ſb Authors call the Sazlzags over 


and Out-Fettings of any Moulding beyond the upright Wall: The 
Jrahans name them Sporti, the Greeks Ecphoras, and for the ſame 


Reaſon all Margmts whatſoever which hang over beyond the Scapus 


of a Column are Projefures ; and for a general Rule it ſhould be 


equal to the breadth of what Projects, relation being diſcreetly had 
to the height, which beſt determines it. N 


1 


Corona, is next the laſt confiderable Member remaining of the cw, 
intire Entablature, and (tho' but a part only of the Cornice) ſeems 


indeed to ſet the Crown upon the whole Work : I ſay Conſiderable, 
becauſe 


Supercie 
{ligum, 
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becauſe being regularly plac'd ſo near the uppermoſt Ovolo, or Mutules, 
it ſerves to defend all the reſt of the Eliſice from the Rain and inju— 
ries of the Heather, and therefore has its Projectures accordingly ; 
and ſhould be one of the ſtrongeſt Square Members of the Cornice: 
It is ſometimes taken for the 1ntire Cornix or Cornice with all its Or- 
naments, but ſtricilꝭ, for that part of it above the Modilions, Ovolo, 
Eebinus, or O-gee by a turn under the Planceere. We find the Corona 
omitted and quite left out of that ſtately Arco di Leoni, but it is wor- 
thily reproved by our Author of the Parallel, as being a Member of 


| indiſpenſable uſe. Corona is by ſome call'd Supercilium, but rather 


| conceive Siu/hcidium the Drip (Corona elvcollata Vite) and with 
more Reaſon, ſo the French Larmier, Gocciolatois and Ventale by the 
Lalians to denote its double Office of protecting both from Water 
and Mind: For this reaſon likewiſe have our Latin Authors nam'd 
this broad Plinth, Mentum a Chin ; becauſe it carries off the Wet 
from falling on the reſt of the Entablature, as the prominency of 


that part in Mens Faces keeps the ſweat of the Brows, and other 


liquid diſtillations, from trickling into the Neck; and in imitation 
hereof the Antient Potters invented the brimming of their Yeſſels, 
by turning over ſome of the Ductile Matter when the Work was on 


the heel. Sometimes there have been two Corona's in a Cormce, as 
in that Corinthian Inftance of the Rotunda ; and fo it is frequently 


uſed in the Sy ⁴ under Gula inverſa; and truly it may be juſt- 


ly repeated, as the expoſure and occafion requires (fo it be not too 


near one another) all Projectures being but a kind of Corona to the 
Subjacent Members; and therefore their Projectures are accordingly 


to be aſſign'd, and by no means be cut and divided to let in 


D/ ANcetre. 
Cofers, 


Il indo», or Tables: Corona is alſo taken for the interior and exterior 
Curvature of an Arch or Vault. V!VH 5 
The under part of the Roofs of Corona's (which are commonly 


wrought hollow, by ſometimes (as we ſaid) making part of the - 


matium) are by our Artiſts calld Planceeres, and thoſe the Cofers 
wherein are cut the Roſes, Pomgranades, Flowers or Fretts, which 


adorn the Spaces betwixt the Heads of the Modilions and Mutwles. 
This Ceiling the Italians name Soffito, and it ſignifies not only that 
part of Corona which ſallies over, but the Lacunar, Lacus or Plain 


of all other Roofs made of Tabulations and Boards appearing be- 


_ tween the Jae, and which (as now, eſpecially in other Countries) 


were alſo formerly Gilded, Carv'd and moſt magnificently Em- 
boſs'd with Fette of wonderful Reliewa ; nay ſometimes to the 


Exceſs of Inlayings with Tory, Moſaique and other rich and chargea- 


ble Works. Pliny l. 35. cap. 11. tells us of one Pampbilius the 


Maſter of Apelles, to have been the firſt which brought this Roof- 


painting into Vogue: But I refer the Reader who thirſts after more 
of this, to the Learned Salmaſius on Solinus p. 1215. Nor is yet 
3 the 
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the Corona perpetüally plain as we commonly ſee it; ſoinetimes 
(though rarely indeed) I find it Carv'd alſo, as in that incompara- 
ble Compoſuia of I itus's Arch, and that of Diocleſian's Baths in the 
Corinthian Order, and as 1s indeed every individual member of that 
intire Entablature to the utmoſt excels of Art; but how far this may 
be 1mitable, conſult the Judicious Parallel; while 'tis vet confide- 
rable that it is there but with a kind of Sulcus or Channel, in imi- 
tation of Triglypb, or a ſhort Fluting rather, being indeed more pro- 
per for the carrying off the Water, than any other Work could 
have been deviſed. Corona has over it a {mall Regula, or an inrich- 
ment of ſome {leight Chaplet in the Corint ian, &c. after which Cy- 
matium, as in that of Izuuss Arch before rehearſed ; ſometimes 


likewiſe with an Ovolo or Echinus cut with Ovals, and Darts, (or as 


we call them Eggs and Anfers ) as in that Example of Mero's Fron— 
tiſ piece, and upon this again the double Cmatium, whereof the firtt 


is inverted, and ever the xeathermoſt and moſt narrow, the other 
Reda, very large and prominent, being now and then adorn'd 


with Lyons Heads plac'd juſt oppoſite to the Modilions (of which ſee 
that curious reſearch of the Learned Dr. Brown in his Hulgar Errors) 
though ſometimes they are adorn'd with Foliage only. Laſtly, 
for a final Eπ or Super-impoſition (if I may be indulg'd fo to name 
it) we are now climb'd to the moſt ſupream Projedure, and ultimate 
part of the whole Cornice, namely the , 1 1 
Negula, which ſome make a part of the ma or Gula Redo. by 
Palladeo the Intavolato, and which I think to be the fole Member 


which II never remember to have ſeen any where Carv'd, but always 


Regula. 


Plain, though in ſome of the Orders of near eight Minutes in 


breadth. It is very true, that Scotia (which I now and then cal] 


Cavetto or ſmall hollow) does in ſome hudable Examples ſupport 


this Member inſtead of Cymatuum, but not fo frequently; and that 
the 1uſcan Cornce terminates in a Cymatium without this Regula, or 
rather in an Ovolo, as in thoſe Examples after Se4aſtian Serlio, &c. 
but it is not after a true Guſto, and the Fancy is particular. Regula, 
call'd alſo Liftello, Cinda, &c. (of which ſomething already hath 
been ſpoken) is always that Supercilzum or ſuperior Member of the 
Cormce, though it be likewiſe taken for that which is by ſome call'd 


Quadra, being thoſe two Liſts commonly including Scotia, as we 


find it in the Ionic Spira, both above and beneath: Sometimes alſo 


it fignifies the Rings oi {mall Feruls begirting the Scapus of a Column 
near the Apophyges, or the Plintb of a Pedeſial : Therefore 1 di- 
ſtinguiſh them, though yet they may be accounted the ſame, ſeeing 


they uſually import any ſmall plain Filet dividing greater Mem- 
bers; for ſo Philander calls almoſt all ſimple parts broader or nar- 
rower, which like Fillet: encompaſs the reſt; or rather as Sci, ſe- 
parates the Members from contiguity, both for variety and diſtincti- 

oh on, 
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on, as in the Dori-Trabeation, Regula, Sima, Cymatium, &c. In 
the Capitel, Regula, Cymatium, Plint hus: In the Cornice of the Sty- 
lobata alſo Regula, Cymatium, Aſtragalus : But where it is no leſs 
conſpicuous, is in that part of the Ir:g/yph, which jetts out under 
the Lane, and from which the Guttz depend, where it ſeems to 
be a part of the very Archurave it felf, Laſtly, before I altogether 
leave the Cornice (which is indeed the top of all, and may be call'd 
the Crown of the Corona it ſelf) it may not be amiſs to add this ſhort 
Note, for Foyners and ſuch as make Cornices of Wainſcot, or Fret- 
[/ork, concerning the Projedures, which having relation to the 


Height, an Inch allow'd to every Foot ſuffice for a room of 15 Foot 


pitch, which is one Foot three Inches, where there is Freeze 


and Cormice, if much higher, and that there be the whole Entadlature, 


each (hall require a tenth part. To conclude, the very meaneſt 


Building, Farm, or Out-houſe deſerves a Moulding, Cornice with a 


Trabeatia. 


quarter round or Ovolo, a Cymatinm and Fleet. 
And may thus much ſuffice to have been ſpoken of the Cornice or 


upper Member of the Trabeation, which we mean by the Entablature, 


for both theſe terms ſignifie but one and the ſame thing, viz. The 
Architrave, Freeze, and Cornice: which I therefore the more pre- 


ciſely note, becauſe ſome Writers apply it only to the very cover 
and upmoſt top of the Orders; but fo does not our Country-man 


John Shute, whoſe Book being Printed Anno 1584. (and one of the 


firſt that was publiſhed of Architequre in the Engliſh Tongue) keeps 
rather to the Antient Terms, than by mixing them with ſuch 4arbaroys 


ones as were afterwards introduc'd, indanger the Confuſion of Young 


Students, and ſuch as applied themſelves to the Art. Finally, to reform 


Cima, 


another miſtake, I think good to note that where we find Coronix 


in our Authors, it is rather meant for all that Moulding projecting 


over the Dye or ſquare of the Pedeſial (by ſome call'd alſo Cima) 


than this concluſive Superior Member of the Entablature which we 
name the Cornice. But I have done, nor needs there more be ad- 


ded for the perfect ny of the moſt Minute Member and Or- 
nament mentioned in this Parallel, or, T conceive, in any other Author 
whatſoever treating concerning this Art, and naturally applicable 


to the Order, by which we are all along to underſtand certain Rules 


Ordo. 


and Members agreed on for the proportions and differences of Co- 


Iumns, the Characlers, Figures and Ornaments belonging to every 


Part and Member; whether bigger or leſſer, plain or inrich'd : Or 
as others, a Regular Arangement of the principal, and conſtituent 


Parts of a Column, from whence there Reſults that Compoſition 


which gives it uſefulneſs with Grace and Beauty. This for confiſt- 
ing then of the ſeveral Sbapes and Menſures, obliges us to ſay ſome- 


thing more of Proportion, as being indeed the very Foundation of 


Architecture it ſelf; riſing as we ſhew, from the Repreſentation of 
Natural 
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Natural Things: Nor is it in this Art only applicable to the Diſpoſi- 

tions and Kinds of thoſe Edifices (which we have already ſpoken 

of ) but to every individual Member of an Order, which Viruus 

will have taken from the Regular Dimenſions and Proportions of 

the parts of the Humane Body, in relation to any one moderate 

Meaſure of the fame Body, differently multiplied in ſeveral Parts: As 

for Inſtance, the Head for an Eiohth part of the Whole; Twice 

from the point of one Shoulder to the other extream, &c. Lu in 

the Arm; four times from the Hip downwards, Oc. Or as Albert 

Durer, by Multiplying the Face from the bottom of the Chin, to 

the upper part of the Forehead, reckons the whole length to be 

ten, Ft fic de caters ; according to which the Diameter of a Columm 

ſhall be ten times in the height of the Corinthian ; the Intercolumna- 

tion Euſtyle, two and a quarter, Oc. of which let the curious con- 

ſult our Maſter learned Interpreter, lib. 3d. cap. 1. where he Di- 

ſcourſes of Poſitive and Unalterable Eſtabliſhments ; whilſt that 

which we mean by Proportion here, is the Scale by which all the 

Parts are Regulated as to their juſt Meaſures and Projectures; and 

this has by i ben calld e _ , 

Modul, or as Vitruvius (and ſome will have it) Ordonation 5 ex- Modan. 

plained by Modica commoditas, to be taken for the Parts or Quantities 

by which the ſeveral Members of an Order are Calculated and Ad- 

juſted in their Compoſition. In the mean time to avoid all uncer- 

tainties and Perplexity of Meaſures differing in moſt Countries, 
ſome dividing into more, others into fewer Parts, to the great eaſe 

of both Architects and Workmen ; by Moduls is to be under- * we 

ſtood the Diameter or Semidiameter of a Column of whatever Order. puns 

taken from the Riſe of the Shaft or Superior Member of the Baſe, fel, e. 

namely, at the thickeſt, and moſt Inferior Part of the Cylinder, from {bo 

whence Monfteur de Chambray (following Palladio and eee tak- e Typ: 
ing the Semidiameter divided into 30 equal Parts or Minutes, make $i 


metrical 
it to be the Univerſal Scale: Now tho' Architects generally meaſure . 
by the whole Diameter (excepting only in the Doric, which they 5) 
reckon by the half) it makes no alteration here, ſo as the Workman r:«a rag 
may take which he pleaſes. We proceed next to the Orders them- Labels, 
ſelves : Nor let it be thought a needleſs Repetition, if having given S. 
the Learner (for to ſuch I only ſpeak) ſo Minute and full a Deſcrip- 
tion of all thoſe Parts and Members whereof the ſeveral Orders are 
compos d and diftinguiſh'd ; I go on to ſhew how they are put to- 
gether in Work, by what they have in common, or peculiar to de- 
nominate the Species, and bring the hitherto ſcattered and diſper- 
ſed Limbs into their Reſpective Bodies. 


We have already ſhew'd (ſpeaking of Capitels) that 4 Culunm, 
which is ſtrictly the Naked Poſt or Cylinder only; does not aſſume the 
Name and Dignity of any Order, till compleatly qualified with thoſe 


Parts 


n 
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Parts and Acceſſaries, which give it Name, Preeminence and Rank, 
but being ſo diſtinguiſh'd, they are to Architects what the ſeveral 
Modes are in Muſic, and the Carminum genere among the Poets: All 
Buildings whatſoever coming properly under the Regiment of ſome 
one or other of them, or at leaſt, ought to do, and they are Five, 

(according to the Vulgar Account) namely, Taſcan, Doric, Tonic, 
Cormbian and Compoſua : But ſince the Fuſt and Laſt of theſe are 
not admitted by our great Maſters, as Legitimat Orders (to which 


indeed the Antient Greeks claim only Title) we might with Vitru— 


d, and our Author of the Parallel, leave them to bring up the 
Rear ; ; did not Cuſtom, as we ſaid, and common uſe lufficiently Juſti- 


fy our aſſigning this place for the 


Tuſcan, Ruſtic, or by whatever name dignified, or difgrac'd ; 


1" for beins ſeldom found in the Antient Fabrics of the Romans them. 


ſelves, by which name it is alſo call'd; it ſeems yet to Challenge 


tome regard from its reſemblance to thoſe plain and fimple Rudi- 


ments of thoſe primitive Buildings, where they laid a Beam on the 
top of two forked Poſts, newly cut and brought out of the Foreſt, 
to ſupport that which gave Covering and Shade to the firſt Archi- 


tecls, tuch as they were, and we have deſcrib'd ; till Time and Ex- 


perience, which Mature and Perfect all things, brought it into bet- 


ter Form and Shape; when the Ajratic, Lydians, who are ſaid firft 


to have Peopl'd Jraly, brought it into that part of it, calld Tuſcany : 
Nor let it altogether be deſpis'd, becauſe of its N ative plainneſs, which 


rarely admits it into Buildings, where Ornament is expected; ſince 


beſides its ſtrength and ſufficiency (which might commute for its 
want of other Beauty, and give place at the Ports and Entrances 


ok great Cities, Munitions, Magazines, Amphitheatres, Bridges, Pri- 
ſons, Oc. that require Strength and Solidit y) we find it capable 


alſo of ſuch Illuſtrious and Majeſtic 8 as may Challenge 


all the Grecian Orders to ſhew any thing approaching it, ſo long as 


thoſe three Famous Columns, thoſe of Trajan, and Antonmus's at 
Rome, and a third of Theodof ſus's at Conſtantinople, ſtand yet Trium- 
phant, and braving ſo many Thouſands of the other Orders, which 
lie Proſtrate, buried in their Duſt and Ruins. Nor is this the firſt 
Example (as ſome pretend) as appears by that Antient Pillar erected 


to Valerius Maximus, Sirnam'd Corvinus; on which was placd a 
Raven, in Memory of what happen'd in the Famous Duel between 


that Hero and the Gygantic Gaule: Thus whilſt the reſt of the 


Orders are aſſiſted to ſupport their Charge and heavy Burdens by 


their Fellows, and a Conjugation of Entablature, (not allow'd to 


this) the Tuſcan ſtands alone like an Hand, 1 8 and as immo- 
vable as a Rock. 


This 


and Architecture. 
This Column with its Baſe and Capitel, is in Length Seven Diameters, 
taken at the thickeſt part of the Shaft below ; the Pedeſtal one ; the 


Baſe one Module or half Diameter, which divided into Two equal 


Parts, one ſhall be the Plintb, the other for the Torus and Cindure, 
which being but a fourth part of the breadth in this Order only, 
makes a part of the Baſe (peculiar to it ſelf alone) as in the other it 
does of the Shaft it ſelf. . | 

The Capitel is one Modul, which divided into three equal Parts, 
one ſhall be for the Abacus, the other the Ovolo, the Third parted into 


Seven, whereof one is the Lift, and the remaining Six for the Column: 


The lower Aſtragal is double the height of the Lift under the Ovolo. 


Note, That Vitruvius makes no difference *twixt the Capitel of this 
tions, tho Artiſts diſpute it; who 


Order from the Doric, as to Propo 


(as was ſaid) allow it a Semidiameter. 


| Now, tho' they have not granted it any fixt and certain Entabla- 
ture, but choſen what they thought fit out of other Orders; yet they 


ſeldom give it leſs than a Fourth Part of the height of the Shaft, 


like the Doric, which commonly, and very properly, ſupplies the 
Place of the 1 uſcay, and that with a great deal of more Grace. 


3 


where they ſtand in Conſort, as in Arches, and the like: The di- 
ſtance or Iarrcolumnation of this Order, ſometimes amounting to 
four Diameters, ſometimes requires an Architrave of Timber K 

if of Stone, to be plac'd much nearer, unleſs (as we ſaid) in Vault- 


ing and underground Work, to which ſome almoſt wholly Con- 


demn 1 
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The Doric, fo nam d from Dorus King of Achaſis, reported to oi. : 


have been the firſt who at Argos built, and dedicated a Temple to 


uno of this Order, is eſteem d one of the moſt Noble, as well as the 


firſt of the Greeks, for its Maſculine, and as Scamoxxi calls it, Herculean 


Aſpect, not for its Height and Stature, but its Excellent Proportion, 


which fits it in all Reſpects, and with Advantage, for any Work 


wherein the Tiſcan is made uſe of, and renders that Column ( among 


the Learned) a Supernumerary, as well as the Compoſita. == 


The Doric, Baſe and Capitel, challenges Eight Diameters ſet alone 7 


but not ſo many by One, in Porticos and Mural Work. 
The Capitel one Modul, with its Abacus, Ovolo, Annulets, Hypo- 


tracbelium, Aftragal and Liſt beneath the Capitel, making a part of 


the Shaft or Column. 


The Emablature being more ſubſtantial than in the reſt of te 


Greek Orders, requires a Fourth Part of the Height of the Columns ; 
whereas the others have commonly but a Fifth. 

The Architrave one Module, compos'd but of a fingle Faſcia, as 
beſt approv'd, (tho' the Modern ſometimes add a Second) with a 
Tænia or Band which Crowns it. 


* 


The 
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The Freeze with its Liſt, which ſeparates it from the Cornice, is 
1 Modl.;, The Cormce holds the ſame Proportion, with this Note,; 


That when the Column is above 7 Diameters, both Freeze and Ar- 


chitrave have their Regulated Meaſure, one being of a fingle Module, 
the other being I hree Quarters, and the remainder being a fourth 
Part of the Column is caſt into the Cornice. 1 

This Order had of Old no Pedeſtal at all, and indeed ſtands hand- 
ſomely without it, but where it is us'd, Palladio allows it Two Dia- 
meters and a third of the Column, and is often plac'd upon the At- 
tic-Baſe; for antiently it had none: We find it ſometimes Fluted 
with a ſhort Edge without L[aterſiice, as there is in other Orders; But 
that which 1s indeed the proper and genuine Charader of the Doric, 


is (with very moderate Inrichment befides) the 1rizlph and Metop 


in the Freeze, with Guttæ in the Archirave beneath; the due Col- 


location and placing of which, often ſubjects our Architeds to more 
difficulty, than any other Acceſſary in the other Orders; becauſe of 


the Intercolumnation, which obliges them to leave ſuch a ſpace 'twixt 
two Columns, as may not be leſs than for one Triglyph to five, 


counting what falls juſt on the Head of the Columns; which if plac'd 


at the entrance of a Building, the diftance muſt be for Three ; which 
to adjuſt is not very eaſy ; ſeeing the Inter columnation qught to cor- 
reſpond with the diſtance of the Spaces of the Iriglyphs and Metops ; 


which point of Criticiſm, 1s the Cauſe we often find them quite 


left out in this Order, which ſuits ſo well in the Pycmſtyle and 
fo 3 55 

The ſonic, invented, or introduc'd by Jon, ſent by thoſe of 
Athens with a Colony into that part of Greece bearing his Name, 
(and where he erected a Temple to Diana) conſiſts of proportions 


between the ſolid and manly Doric; the delicate and more Feminine 


Cormthian ; from which it but little differs, fave in the Matron-like 


Capitel : It contains Eighteen Modules or Nine Diameters (tho by one 


leſs at firſt) together with the Capitel and Baſe, which laſt was added 


to give it Stature. 2 e 
The Enablature is allowed a Fifth part of the height of the C- 


jumm of which the Baſe takes one Module, (with ſometimes a ſmall 


Moulding of Twenty Minutes) the Capitel very little exceeding a 


Third: But its diſtinguiſhing Characteriſtic is the Voluta; concern- 


ing which ſundry Architects have recommended their peculiar Me- 
thods, for the Tracing and Turning that Ornament; eſpecially 
Dignola and Goldman: The Famous Mich. Angelo had one after his 
own Mode, and fo others; but that which has been chiefly follow'd, 
is what Philip de L/Orme contends to be of his own Invention. | 

This Column is Fluted with Four and Twenty Plaits ; the Spaces or 


Inter ſtices not ſharp and edg'd like the Doric, (which is allowed but 


Twenty) tho' of the ſame depth, and hollow to about a Third Part 
down- 
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downward, where they are convexly flav'd, and thence nam'd 
Radiant, by ſome Rudent, tho' of old we find them Fluted the 


whole length; Thus as the Capuel reſembled the modeſt Treſſes of 


a Matron ; ſo did the Fluting, the Folds and Plaits of their 


Garments. | . 

The Pedeſtal is of two Diameters and as many Thirds: Several 

other Obſervations pretend to this Order, to render it Elegant, which 
are left to the curious, but theſe are the more Eſſential. 


The Corinthian had her Birth from that Luxurious City; trick'd comb = 


up and adorn'd like the Wanton Sex, and is the Pride and Top of 


all the other Orders: For the reſt it agrees with the Proportion of 


the Ionic, excepting only in the Capitel : In a Word, it takes with 
its Baſe Nine Diameters and three Quarters, and ſometimes Ten: 


If Fluted, with as many as the Jonic, half as deep as large; the Li- 


ſtel or Space between the Groves, a Third of the depth; yet 
not ſo preciſely, but that according to the Compaſs and Station 


of the Column, + the Flates may | be Augmented to Thirty and 


above. 


Our Modern Architects for the moſt part, allow but one Fifth of 
the Height of this Column to the Eutablature, comprehending Baſe 
and Caprel ; J fay for the moſt part; but in the nobleſt, and moſt 
intire Examples of Antiquity, which is that of the Roman Pantheon. 


The Entablature is indeed ſomewhat deeper; but with this Circum- 
ſpection to be Imitated, that the Fabric to which it is applied, be 
Great and Magnificent, as that Famous Temple is, and which will 
depend on the Judgment of the Architecl. OL ͤ;ł 
Ihe Capitel is of one Diameter or two Modules in height; the 
Abacus a Sixth or Seventh Part of the Diameter taken at the big- 
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ger End of the Column, which is univerſally to be underſtood in the 


Meaſure of all the Orders : The reſt ſhall be divided into Three 
equal Parts; One for the Firſt Border or Toure of Leaves; the other 
for a Second; the Third Part divided in {1 wo, and of that which is next 
the Abacus the Volutas are form'd, of the other the Cauliculi- The 
Bell or Furſt under the Leaves, reſembling Callimachus's Basket, under 


' which they are Carv'd ; fall exactly with the Hollow of the Flutings : 


In the mean time, there is no ſmall inquiry about the Foliage, of what 
ſpecies of Ibiſtle the Antients form'd this Florid Ornament; which 


is generally attributed to the Branchæ Urſme ; but of a tender, more 


Indented and Flexible kind, than the wild and prickly, which we 
ſee us'd in the Gothic Buildings; whilſt the Compoſera Capitels ftuck it 
with Laurel and Olive Leaves, emerging out of the Veſſel, with the 


Voluta above the Echinus, and as Palladio would have it (eſpecially of 


the Olive) the Sprigs plac'd from five to five like the Fingers of ones 


Hand, as becoming it better than Four, and commends ſome Capi- 


tels he had feen whoſe Cauliculi were fac'd with Oaken Leaves; 
Note, 
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Note, that the Scrolls ſeeming to be form'd out of the Cauliculr; 
the Roſes in the middle of the Abacus, was ſometimes by the Anti- 
ents of the ſame breadth, which fince they make to bend on te 
middle Holuta. N 5 1 

The Baſe of this Order is Fifteen Minutes of a Module: The Pede- 
ſtal requires a Fourth Part of the Height of the Columns, and ſhall 
be divided into Ezght Parts: One to the Cymatiunm ; T wo for the Baſe + 
(which is the Attic) the reſt for the Zoccole or Die: And thus do the 


| Three Greek Orders repreſent thoſe Three Species of Building: The 
 Sulid, the Modeſt- Mean, and the Delicate, between the ſimple plain, 
the Gay and Wanton, which are the Latin Extreams ; whilſt the 


Laſt. 


coup off) , 
4s uf * 4. 


Gothic is riſen from the Corruption of them all : For after all, 
there's none has been more groſly abuſed, than this Flouriſhing and 
Noble Order, by ſuch as with their Impertinence, have ſometimes 
rendred it neither Corimbian nor Compoſita, which is the Fifth and 


The Compeſria, being the Junior of all the reſt, and Foreigner to 


the Greek, is of a Roman Extraction, and therefore by ſome call'd Ita- 


lian; and tho' not without ſufficient Inſolence, taking place of the 


Cor int hiun, betwen whom and the Ionic ſhe's but a Spawn and Mun- 
grell, as well as the Tuſcan, and fo reckoned among Judicious Archi- 


ſecle, and by our Maſter himfelf, not ſo much as own'd an Order, as 


not thinking it poſſible to invent a more Noble and Compleat, than 


the Cormtbhian : They would fain it ſeems, have one to bear the 


Countries Name, and that as they Inſulted over and bray'd the reſt 


of the World, ſhould fit Triumphant over the reſt of the Orders, 


from whom they have pluck'd their Fine and Gawdy Plumage ; 


priding it over the Corinthian, from whom and the Ionic, ſhe only 
differs one Diameter more in height, 3 
The Capitels four Angular Scrolls, take up all that ſpace, which 


in the Corint bian is partly fill'd with the Cauliculi and Stalks, and now 


and then an Eagle, Griffon is found to neſtle among the Foliage, of 


which it has a Series of two rows, and under the Ovolo the Ionic 


Neck-Lace; whilſt others affirm, that the variety of the Capitel, 


changes not the Species, which conſiſts (as Perault will have it) in 
the Length of the Shaft only; ſo as no body is to wonder at the 
prodigious Licentiouſneſs, which ſome we find have run into, to 
gratify their Ambition. The French (of all the Nations under 


Heaven, being the fondeſt of their own Inventions, how Extrava- 


gant ſoever, and to impoſe them on all the World befide) call it, 
forſooth, the Galla Order, and with a Confidence peculiar to them- 
ſelves, to alter and change what for almoſt Two Thouſand Years, 
none has been ſo bold to Attempt with that Exorbitance : For 


they have Garniſh'd this Capitel with Cocks-Feathers and Cocks-Combs 


too among the Flowrdeluces, ridiculouſly enough; hanging the 
Leaves 
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Leaves and Stalks about with the Chains and Ribbons of the Orders of 
the St. Eſprit and St. Michael, with its dangling Cockle-Shells ; in imi- 
tation doubtleſs of Aerxess tying the Scarfs and Garters of his Con- 
cubine and Miſſes, among the Boughs of the Famous Platan; whilſt 
one would think we might be content, with what the Romans have 
already ſet for a Pattern on thoſe antient Columns of this Order; as 
I am ſure the Judicious Author of the Parallel would have been, 
who contrary to the Genus of his Country-Men, had the greateſt 
Averſion to the leaſt Innovation in this Profeſſion ; what (as we ſaid) 
the Romans have left us being abundantly more Graceful, and 
rather in Exceſs : Wherefore by another nice diſtinction, this learn'd 
Commentator calls that the Compoſiia, which keeps to its fix'd Rules 
and ſtated Proportions; and that which others every Day Invent, the 
De Compoſit, or as his term is, Compo-Compoſit, and ſo ſets it up for a 
Sixth Order. But to proceed. e 
The Entablature has by ſome been allow'd a Fourth 
Column, but by Palladio only five, as to the Corinthiann. 7 
The Baſe is as the Attic, or a Compound of it and the Tonic. 
The Pedeſtal has a Third of the Height of the Shaft: Not but that 
any of thele Proportions ſo eftabliſh'd (as ſometimes, and upon juſt 
Occaſſon) may be varied according to the Quality and Gran- 
dure of the Building, as to the Inlarging or Diminiſhing of a Mem- 
ber, if the Judicious Architect ſee Cauſe, and to be more Graceful, 
which is a good Rule in all ſuch Caſes in the other Orders, and for 
which Vitruvius gives excellent Precepts, as he likewiſe does to their 
number and placing in ſingle or double Ranks, with their diffe- 
rent Application, as whether cloſe to the Wall, or to the Angle and 
Extremes, where if Inſulat and without touching, more thickneſs 
is allowable ; fince being ſurrounded by the Air only, it is made 
appear ſo much the Slenderer, as that ſome which have been found 


Part of the 


but of ſeven Diameters only, have become their Stations better than 


if they had held their intire Dimenſions. 


There now remains 
the | . 


Caryatides, of which, and of the Perſian, we have an ample Ac- c. 


count in the Parallel out of Vitruvins, introduc'd as a Mark of Tri- 
umph over the Caryans of Peloponeſus ; whom the Greeks having 
vanquiſh'd with their Confederates, they caus d the Images and Re- 

ſemblances of both Sexes and Nations (as Slaves, Atlantes, and 
 Talamones) to be plac'd and ſtand under Maſſy Weight and Super- 

ſtructure inſtead of Columns: The Women to ſignifie thoſe of Carya, 
whom they only ſpared ; and the Men, as Captive Perfrans, which 
gave Denomination to the Order, if at leaſt they may be call'd fo 
for diſtinction ſake only; fince they differ in nothing either of 
Height, Subſtance, or Eutablament from the Feminine Ionic, and 
Maſculine Doric : But how or where they had originally been 


Oo emploved 


Y 
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employed in any remarkable Building, is not ſo perſpicuous, from 
any Antient Yeſt;gza at preſent remaining; but as they ſeem moſt 
properly to be plac'd at Entrances, and before Arches and Porticos in- 
inſtead of Pilaflers ; ſo doubtleſs they gave occaſion to many Gothic 
Abſurdities, and Extravagant Poſtures of Men, Monkeys, Satyrs, &c. 
for the bearing up of Cornices, in place of Mutuls, and Cartouſes, to 
that ſhameful Impudence, as we fee them not ſeldom in our very 
Churches. VV 
There remain yet of Columns divers other Sorts (to mention on- 
ly the Dwlian, Roſtral, Mural, Obfidional, Funebral, Aſtronomiul, 
and other Symbolical Monuments, which may upon ſome particu— 
lar occalions have their Flaces,) but no more that can honeſtly de- 
rive a Legitimate Pedegree : For ſome are Wreathd, others Spiral 
and the like: But as we meet them not in any approved Author, or 
Antient Fabric; fo are they very ſparingly to he made ule of, if 
at all: Indeed the Famous Architect, Cavalier Bernini, has caſt a 
Set of theſe Torſed Columns of a valt height; twiſted about again 
with Branches, among which are Puti, little Angel, Pope Tr bans 
Hees, and other imboſſed Sculptures, all of Gilded Copper, to ſu- 
ſtain the Baldacch ino or facred Canopy over the high Altar under the 
Cupola at St. Peter's, which are exceedingly Magnificent: But it 
does not always ſucceed ſo well where it is practis'd: "Tis yet tre- 
ported that there was an Antient Wreath'd Column found ſomew here, 
wound about with a Serpent, (as Painters repreſent the Tree in Pa- 
radije) taking nothing away from the ſtraightneſs of the Shaft; for 
ſo the Antients prefer'd the Solid and Subſtantial in all their Works, 


admitting nothing to bear any weight that ſhould ſeem in the leaſt to 


ple, yield or {hrink under it, as thoſe ſorts of Columns appear to do: 

But as the great Maſters, and ſuch as Mich. Angelo, &c, Invented 

certain new Cor bells, Scrolls and Modilions, which were brought into 
ule ; ſo their Followers, animated by their Example (but with much 


leſs Judgment) have preſum'd to Introduce ſundry Baubles and trifling 


| decorations (as they Fancy) in their Works; Ambitious of being 
thought Izventors, to the great Reproach of this noble Study; fo 
dangerous a thing it is to Innovate either in Art or Government, when 
once the Laws and Rules are prudently ſettl'd and Eftabliſh'd, without 
great conſideration and neceſſity: And therefore, tho' ſuch Devices 
and Inventions, may ſeem pretty in Cabmet-Work, Tables, Frames and 
other Joyners-Work, for variety, to place China-Diſhes upon; one 
would by no means, encourage, or admit them in Great and Noble 
Buildings. Laſtly, * = 

As to the Placing of the Orders and Stations of Columns in Work; 
the ſimpleſt, ſtrongeſt, and moſt ſubſtantial, are ever to be affignd 
to ſupport the Weaker. Ihe Romans indeed ſometimes ſet the Com- 


Poſita 


ld ww _— 


be referr'd to able Judges. 


and Architefure, 


poſita above the Corinthian ; but twas not approv'd of by the Judi- 
cious, nor in truth ſhould they appear together in the ſame Building: 
Generally then, the Rule 1s this, to place the Higheſt and Richeſt 
Order over the more Solid and Plain; eſpecially, where they are 
to decore the Face and Fronts of Buildings, confiſting of two or three 


> 
4.9 
* 


Stages: But whether at all, or not, their Proportions ſhould be 


chang' d or abated, is nicely diſputed by our Architects, of which ſee 


Mon ſicur Perault on Vitruvius, Lib. VII. Cap. 7. ſpeaking of Scenes ; 


Concluding, that 1t ought to be done very ſparingly, and with great 


Conſideration: In the mean time, Columms plac'd over Arches, pro- 


duce this Inconvenience, that the Arches of any of the five Orders, 


if well proportion'd {ſuppoſe for Inſtance, Doric) it will become 
defective, in the Jnic and Corinthian, by Reaſon of the Intercolum- 
nation; the Diſtance hindring their Collocation ſo exactly over one 


another, as become them. There is after all, a Leſſer fort of Co- 


plac'd over a much Greater, next the Roof, or rather a kind of Pil- 


laſter after the Attic Mode. To Conclude, | 


1 The Poſition of double Columns, upon the fame Pedeſtal, I find 
quite condemned by M. Blondel as intollerable, accounting it Licen= 


tous ever among the Antients; which (as great Artiſts do not al- 


Iunn, than any we have ſpoken of, which now and then we find 


ways agree) Monſieur Perault as learnedly defends, and vindicates; : 


and that one is not fo preciſely oblig'd to Rules and Examples, but 
that in ſome Caſes, they may ſafely be departed from for the better; 
fince it were to put a ſtop to the Improvements of all Arts and In- 


ventions whatſoever, none of which were conſummately perfect 


at the firſt; beſides, that there is nothing Poſitive in the Caſe : 
However, as to this particular, the Antients did frequently uſe to 
joyn Columns, two and two very near to one another upon the _ 


ſame Pedeſtal, leaving a diſtance of two Intercolumnations in One; 


which tho' Perault holds to be a little Gothic and much affected by 
his Country-Men the French (as they do all Novelties) ſo they 
would have it paſs for a peculiar manner of Diſpoſitiun: The Pſeu- 


doſtyle is yet we find made ule of by great Architects, and therefore to 


Notwithſtanding, inaſmuch as there do yet happen ſome & 


 perftruflures which both in Works and Books of this Magnificent Si- 


ence have likewiſe Names of doubtful ſignification, and to ſatisfie 


all that may be farther deſir'd for the rendring of this Undertaking 
more uſeful and inſtructive, 1 will in brief proceed to what is uſed 


to appear further in Buildings, where they did not flatten the Roofs 


and Covers of Edifices, and which tho' certainly of all other the moſt 
Graceful, is of neceſſity alterable according to the Climate. 
Thoſe Roofs which exalted themſelves above the Cornices had 


uſually in Face a Iriangular plain or Gabel within the Mouldings 
ee (that 
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(that when our Workmen make not ſo Acute and pointed they call a 
Pedament) which the Antients nam'd 1 | 


wales Tympanum, but this is to be taken now and then for the whole 


Hontiſpiece from the Cornice to the upmoſt part of the Faſtigiuim 


or ſuperior Angle of it, and is commonly circumſcrib'd with the 


ſame Cornzce that the ſubjacent Order is of. It is properly plac'd at 
the Front and Entrance, and over the Porches, Windows, Niches, Oc. to 


protect them from the Injuries of the Weather; and therefore 


very impertinently Broken, or Flatted by ſome, which expoſes all 
that is under, to many Inconventences, nor ſhould it be at all al- 
low'd fave where an abſolute neceſſity of ſetting in fight (not 


otherwiſe to be had) pleads for it: Now tho' they are commonly 


made Iyiangulur, we frequently find them Semi-Circular (or of ſome 
other Section) whereof the Baſe is the Diameter: Some again have 


a double Ihnpanum, as in that Tuſcan Example deſcrib'd by Perault, 


_ Vir.l. z. where the ſtanding out of the Porch from the reſt of the 


main Wall of a Temple of that Order, requires it; I ſay before a 


Temple; ſince they were never made in the Fronts of any other 
Buildings; the Antients Dwelling-Houſes being generally flat at 
the Top, Julius Ceſar being the firſt whom they Indulg'd to raiſe 
his Palace in this Faſtigzous manner: As Salmaſrus tells us in Soln : 
I need not add, that the Die of a Pedeſtal, and other flat and na- 


ked Parts in out-fide Work and Pannels of Mainſcot is ſometimes 


call'd Jynpana; fince it may be to better purpoſe, to give ſome 
Directions about the Proportion and Acceſſaries belonging to it; it 
being much diſputed ; Vitruvius allowing neither of Dentelli, or 


Modilion, but a ſimple Cornice only 35 tho we nnd them both Very 


ornamently applied; ſome affecting to place them according to the 


Slope, others perpendicular to the Horizon, and not to the Cornice 


which they ſeem to ſupport, as well as Beautifie; or rather to the 
Poſture of the Rafters-ends which they repreſent. We ſometimes 


find Dentelli under the Modilion, but by none approv'd ; a fingle row 


of Tecth, or a plain Lift only more becoming on thoſe occaſions, 


as well as for the Height of the Drum or I ympan (by which ſome 
diſtinguiſh the Round from the Pointed which they name Frontons) 
which ſome Noble Statue, or Baſs-Relzeve may require a more than 
ordinary Elevation of; In the mean time, D Aviler's Figure follow- 


ing may give ſome Direction to Workmen : 


Di 
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Divide the Line a4 (which ſuppoſe the Hypotenuſe of the Baſe) into | 
two equal Parts at the Point c, let down the Perpendicular f e d indefi- 
nite, in which e d being equal to a 5 from d as the Centre, deſcribe 
the Arch ae and where it interſects the Perpendicular as at e there 
ſhall be the Faſtigium or Point of the Tympane. ME 5 $| 

There are other Methods in Serlio, and the Maſters ; ſome Tocele, i | 
whoſe Angles oppoſite to the Baſe are more obtuſe ; others yet low- 
er, and higher even to a full Diameter, as were thoſe Pliny call'd 
Plaſtæ for Statues and taller Figures, as alſo at the Cima or Point, 
and at each Angle, there ſtood of thoſe ſmaller Pedeſtals we ſpake of 
for the placing of Statues, Buſts, Urns, Lamps of Fire, Pine Cones, 
Bowles, or the like Ornaments, and theſe Stylobata were call'd. 
Acroteria, from ap ſumma pars, we may properly name them Sa 
Pinacles, for fo Pinnæ and Batlements were made ſometimes more 
ſharp, Towring or Spiry, as pleaſed the Workman ; but where 
they ftood in Ranges (as not unfrequently) with Rail and Balauſters 
upon flat Buildings, they ſtill retaind their name, with this only 
difference, that ſuch as were plac'd between the 42ular Points 
were (like ranges of Pillars) ſtyl'd the Median or middle Acyoteria : 
For the moſt part a ſmall Die without any Baſe, in proportion 
| ſomewhat leſs than the Breadth of the Neck of the Column (if there 
ſtand any directly under it) and equal in Height to the middle of 
the middle I ympane ; and that at the very Faſtgium may be allow'd 
an eighth Fart more. n r/o 
They did likewiſe ſometimes cover (eſpecially "Temples, and 
ſuch Magnificent and Sacred Buildings) with a Cupola, 
which is that Dome or Hemiſphærical Concave made in reſem- _ 
blance of the Heavens, and admitting the Light at the top Center - 
or Navil only, without any Lantern, as is to be ſeen in that incom- | 
parable piece of the Pantheon yet extant : This is much in Vogue | 
et in Italy, and of late in France, eſpecially at Rome and Florence, | 
but it is commonly with the Lantern and other Apertures to let in 
Day without expoſure to the Weather, as appears by that on the , 
ſummit of Saint Peter's; but it takes away, in my poor Judgment, 
ſomething from the ſolemneſs, and natural reſemblance of the 
other which yet are happly better to be endur'd in the more Ea- 
ſtern Countries where the Weather is conſtant ; as we ſee it Practis'd 
in what the Pious Helena erected in the Holy Land, and her Son 
Conſtantine the Great, or rather, that at preſent, by the Emperor 
Juſtinian, (one Anthems of Irales, and Jjidor the Miletan being 
the Architects) upon that Magnificent Structure of Santa Sophia 
yet remaining at Conſlantinople, and to this Day imitated by the Turks 
for the Covering of their Moſques ; and that it was an Oriental Co- 
vering and Invention, the oh - the Greeks was doubtleſs = 
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riv'd from the Hebrew wn Thala fignifying to Sſpend or hang as it 
were in the Air; but the Italian Name ſeems to come from Cuppa a 
Cone or great Waſhing-Bowl, which it much reſembles. As to the 
Name Dome, whether from the Greek 4ous, a Covering (as Du 
Lange) or as Vaſſius, Domus, I am not concern'd (but when they 
call it Dome, it ever ſignifies the Cathedral) 'tis commonly erected 
over the middle of the Building where the Iſles croſs, and ought to 
be in Height, half the Diameter of the Church, meaning the Cuppa, 
only (by ſome nam'd the Pyramis) and not the Lantern or Flos, by 
Architeds fo call'd, from foie Flower, or like Ornament which was 
placd upon it: In the mean time, we find ſome of theſe Coverings 
in other Shapes, and Maultangular, not exceeding Eight ; but they 
are nothing fo graceful as the Dome- Spheroid : Sometimes alſo 
they are made to let in greater Light by a fort of Lzcarr Windows; 
by which are meant thoſe Subtcoularian Windows that appear in our 
| Roots above the Cornices ; of which ſome are ſquare with Peda- 
ments; others Round or Oval and Oxe-Eyed as they term them, moſt 
1ccommodate to the Crpola, and had need have twice and an half the 
Height of Breadth, by reaſon of the diſtance, with circular 
 Frontoons, whilſt Windows in upright Walls, ought not to be above 
a Fifth part leſs wide, than thoſe beneath them, which are ever to 
be even with the Cornces of the Ceiling : Antiently, Windows 
were open to the very Floor, or only clos d with a Ballufire and Rail, 
much ſafer, and as Commodious altogether to look into Streets, 
or enjoy the Proſpect as our late Meniana and Balcones are, which 
jettie out, and reſt only upon Scrolls and Mutules for 
 Reaions already mention'd : Arched Vaults in Cellars ſhould have 
Arxched Aperture and Windows. . . 
Other Acceſſories and Ornaments are alſo uſed in Buildings which I 
, a i LES . 
 Niches, quaſi Nidi, Neaſts, of old Concha, are a kind of Pluteus 
or ſmaller Tribunals (as they are yet called in aly) wherein Sta- 
tues are placed to protect them from the down right Injuries of the 
Weather, as well as for Ornament to plain and fimple Walls : As to 
their regular Sections (tho' as we have already Noted, there be no- 
thing determin'd) one may allow them double 3 half, Or quarter | 
more of their Breadth, and half for the Cavity, whether Circular 
or Square: The reſt ſuitable to the Character of the main Building, 
and proportion of the Statue defignd, and therefore in placing an 
Hercules, Commodus or larger Figure, a Ruſtic, or Doric Work and 
Ornament, would become them better than the Corint bian or Com- 
poſit delicacy ; fitter for the leſs robuſt, and more effeminate, whe- 
ther naked as the Greeks Statues, or clad as were the Roman : And fo 
in reſpect to ſituation ; if low, or even to the Area, or much h igh- 
er; the ſtatelier and taller Figures ſhould be plac'd in the lower 


Niches : 
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Niches: The ſhorter, over thoſe, and their Niches thrice the 
height of the breadth, tho' the Figure exceed not that of the Inpoſts. 
Square {Viches have a third of their largeneſs in depth, and twice 
the height: When there. happens a very large Peere or Square (as | 
ſometimes between the Windows) they ſhould obſerve the propor- 4 
tion of the Aperture both for height and breadth, with ſuitable De— | 
coration : But between Columns or Pillaflers ſtanding one upon the | 
other, Niches are not fo proper; becauſe they fill the Spaces too 
much; and where more than one is plac'd, the Interval fhould be 
equal to their Breadth ; and never to admit them at the Coines of a 
Building, as frequently we ſee them abroad to Inſhrine ſome Sur, 
that the Image may be ſeen in ſeveral Streets: In a Word, the 
too thick, and frequent NMiches becomes no Buildi:1s, and are un- 
ſufferable where a Cornice is broken to let them in to Groupe, 
and Aſſemblies of more Figures, as the Action may require; the 
Nic be 1s to be ſuited, and ſhould begin at the Floor or Pavement 
with Plinth or Pedeſtal, higher than for a ſtanding Figure, ich is 
ever to be allow'd the firſt: And if plac'd in a ſpacious Court or 
Garden, the Pedeſtal ſhould be higher; ſo as the Statue may be 
viewed round about: As to farther Decoration, it were abſurd to 
Carve a Mask, Satyrs or Lyons Head, as we ſometimes ſee them, 
upon the Key-ſtone ; leaſt ſtanders by, take the Statue for fom2 two- 
headed Monſter ; nothing more becoming it within, than the 
uſual Eſculop, whether wrought in the Stone or Plaſter : Indeed Niches 
| ſhew beſt without much Ornament, Columns or Pillaſters ; unleſs plac'd = 
at the end of ſome long Gallery, Portic, or Veſtibule of Church, Ex- — 
change or Courts of Juſtice, &c. Oval Niches do handſomely for N 
Buſts, and Vaſas, if not ſet in too deep; and therefore may be al- — 
low'd to ſtand on a Scroll or Mutule: Laſtly, when NMiches are made 0 
very much larger and higher, beginning from the Pavement, they were 5 1 
E SE rm YT NR: - 
ITribunals, as of old it ſeems applied toall high and eminent Places, 3 4 
where the Tribunes of the People us'd to fit as Judges: We have a | 
Noble Reſemblance of this in that magnificent Throne deſcrib'd 1 Reg. 
10. 19. built by Solomon, which ſeems to me to have been ſuch an am- 
ple Nich in which a Principal Perſon might fit, as it were half Canopi- 
ed over within the thickneſs of the Wall. „ 
In Walls likewiſe did they inſert many noble and moſt exquiſite 10 
Sculptures and Hiſtorical Fables, half wrought up, Emboſsd and : i 
ſwelling, and ſometimes more than half, which eminencies they | 
now call in Tal) by the name of Baſſe, and Mezzo relievo: Theſe OW 
were ſometimes wrought in Marble, as in that famous Abacus and 
Stylobata, yet extant, of Trajan's Pillar. Their ordinary placing 
was in the Fronts of Edifices, as is yet to be ſeen in divers Palaces 
at Rome, and eſpecially in their Villas and Retirements of . 
| which 
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which are oh e. incruſted with them, but vilely imitated in 


our expoſed Fretworks about London, to the Reproach of Sculpture. 


eſpecially where it pretends to Figures on the out fides of our Citi- 
zens Houſes. I well remember there was in one of the Courts of 
Nonſuch, ſeveral large Squares of. Hiſtorical Relieve moulded off, 
or wrought in Stzcco by no ill Artift (1 think Italian;) which upon 
the Demolition of that Royal Fabrick, I hear, have been tranſlated, 
and ornamently plac'd by the late moſt Honourable Earl of Barkley. 
at his delicious Hilla Durden's in Surrey, not far from Nonſuch ; which 


is thus deſcrib'd by Cambden (as lately publiſhd by the very learn'd 
Mr. Gihſon) where ſpeaking of that Kingly Palace, he calls it Magn- 
ni ficent to ſo high a pitch of Oſtentation, as one would think the whole 
Art of Archite&ts were crowded into this ſimple Work: And then as to 
| the Reliew (which appears to have ſtood expos'd there ever ſince the 


| Reign of Henry VIII. who built the Houſe) ſo many Images to the 


Life, upon the Walls thereof, ſo many Wonders of an Accompliſb d Work- 
manſhip, as even Vie with the Remains of Roman Antiquity. Indeed, 


this ſort of Decoration has of late been ſupplied by Painting in Freſco, 


and that by very able Hands, eſpecially Signior Verrio, &c. as 'tis 


frequently in Italy by the moſt Famous Maſters ; which I wiſh the 


Inclemency of our ſeverer Climate, were as favourable to, as the Work 
too . %% ùò 
Ornaments, however Gay and Fine they appear to the Eye, and 


are in many Caſes very laudable and neceſſary; there is yet no ſmall 


Judgment requir'd, how, and when to place them appoſitely; ſo 


as they do not rather detract from the Beauty of the Work, than 


at all contribute to it: Now by Ornament we underſtand whatſoever 
of Sculpture and Carving is not of conſtant uſe, or abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary in all Members; ſuch as Frutages, Faſtoons, Chaplets, 


[Wreaths and other Coronary Works: Frets, Guilloches, Modilions, 

Mutuls, Chartoches, Dentelli, Metops, Iriglyphs, Ovola, Pine-Cones: 
Niches, Statues, Buſts, Relievos, Urns, &c, In a Word, all forts of 
Mouldings ; Vitruvius under the name of Ornament, reck'ning the 


hole Entablatare ; in which the Frize ſeems to be the moſt proper 


Field for Decoration, as the moſt conſpicuous place, and where, 
tho* the Sculptor ſhew'd his Addreſs and Invention; The Antients 
(who ſpared nothing which might accompliſh the Publick Buildings) 
were not at all ſo laviſh, in over frequent and unneceſſary Gayities : 


Their Temples, Amphubeatres, Circus s, Courts of Fuſtice, Fora, 


Ports and Entries of Cities, Priſons, Bridges, Baſilica, Royal Palaces and 


other Buildings of State, where grave and Solid Structures void of 
thoſe little Membrets, trifling Mouldings and ſuperfluous Carvings, 
which takes away from that Majeſtic and Grand Munier that moſt 


becomes them: Reſerving thoſe richer Acceſſories and coſtly Finiſh- 


ings, for Theatres, Iriumpbal Arches, Hiſtorical Columns, and o- 


ther 
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ther Oſtentous Pomps: Nor even in theſe did they uſe them pro- 
miſcuouſly; but with great Judgment Symbolical to the Subject 
and Occaſion: And therefore thoſe Antient Ornaments would not 
ſuit fo properly with the Ages fince, and may I conceive lawful! 

be chang'd, without Preſumption, or Injury to any Eſſential Mem- 
ber: As if (for Inſtance) inftead of Sphmges and Griffons plac'd 
before the Pagan Temples, (Guardians of Treaſure which was kept 
in thoſe Sacred Buildings) Angels ſhould be ſet before our Churches; 
And in the Doric Frixes, inſtead of Ox-Sculls, the Prieſts Seceſpita, 
Guttæ, Acerra, Simpula and other Sacrificing Utenſils; We chang'd 
them in our Churches (where that Order beſt beſeems them) into 
Chberubs, Flaming Hearts, Books laid open, the Patin, Chalice, Alitre, 
Croſier, &c. The Frontons of Magazines and publick Munitioms: 
had the Sculps of Antique Casks, Targets, Battle- Axes, Thunderbolts; 
the Battering Ram, Catapults, &c. Which we may anſwer with our 


Modern Artillery of Canon, Bombs, Mortars, Drums, Trumpets and 
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other Warlike Engines; and to their Roſtra, Rudders, Anchors, Tri- 


_ dents, Scalops, &c. the Wonder-Working Nautic- Box, with whatever 
elſe of uſeful and Conſpicuous has improv'd our Navigation. The 
T'ympan before Courts of Juſtice may become her Statue, fitting on a 
Cube, with Faſces, Axes and other Emblems of Magiflracy. 
Ibermæ were adorn'd with Jarre, Ampulle, Strigils in the Fixes: 
The Mauſolea, Urns, Lamps and ſmoaking Tapers : Hippodroms, 
Circus's had the Statues of Horſes on the Fronts Metæ, Obcliſes, 


Kc. The Publick Fountains were feldoni without the River Gods, 
Nymphe, Naides, ITritons, Hippopotoms, Crocudiles, &c. Theatres 
were ſet out with Maſcara, Satyrs Heads, Mercuries Caduceus: The 


Statues of Aol; Pegaſus ; the Muſes, little Cupids and Geny, Lau- 


reat Buſts, &c. Arches Triumphal with Relievo of the Conquerors 


Expedition, Trophies, Spoils and Harnaſſe, Palms and Crowns. And 


where Tables for Inſcriptions were inſerted to continue, or but only 


for a ſhorter time, as to Celebrate ſome ſolemn Eniry, a Prince's 
, © - n "4 ba : | 9 7 2285 a 
| Coronation, Royal Nuptials, adorn'd with Deviſes, and Compartments 


for Pomp and Show: The Contrivance was under the Direction of 


the Architectus Scenicus, and requir'd a particular Talent and Ad- 


dreſs, Poetic and Inventive: In Sum, all Ornaments and Decora- 
tions in general, ſhould be agreeable to the Subject; with due and 
Juſt Regard to the Order, which the Antients Religiouſly obferv'd ; 
tho! where (as we ſaid). it was not abſolutely Eſſential; leaving out 
or putting in as they thought convenient; for excepting the Dreſs, 
and Tire of the Jomca, Cormthian and Compoſita Capttels, they were not 
obliged to charge the other Members with coftly Ornaments ; ſo as 
they frequently left out the Metors' and Thiglyph in the Frizes of the 
Firſt (as we have already Noted) the Dentelli, Ovolo and quarter 
Round, in the Grand Cormce of the Latter, plain and without Car- 
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viog; neither did they often fill the Pedeſtals with Relievo; nor the 


Slaves in the Flutings; and rarely ever allow the Corona any inrichment 


at all, or ſo much as rounded ; and were free to leave the Doric Plan- 
cere naked, or with ſimple Guttæ only. They were careful not to 
Multiply larger Mouldings, which ſometimes they alter'd, and now 
and then would ſeparate them with a ſmaller Liſt or fimple Fil- 


let; ſometimes uſing the Carved Aſtragal, and at another, the Plain; 


always leaving the Liſt of the Superior Cornice Flat, to ſnew us, that 
the ſafeſt Rule to go by, is to follow the Charader of each Reſpective 
Order: And indeed how odly would the Tuſcan or Doric become the 
Corinthian Coifure, or the ſpruce and florid Cormthian a Tuſcan Enta- 
blature: The ſame is to be conſidered in the Key-ſtone of Arches ; 
Plain in the Iꝝſcan and Dorica with a moderate Projecture: The 
lonica Scroll, ſerving us a Prothyrides, on ſuch occaſions may be rich- 
ly Flower'd and Carv'd in a Corintbian or Compoſit Entrance, and 
where they ſuſquert Tables and Menſulæ for ſome Inſcription : 
Rojes, Lgons-Heads, Eſealops and other decorations are allowable un- 


der the Corona with this Rule, that whether here, or under any Roof or 
Ceiling interlacing Fette, be ever made as Right Angles : Laſtly, as to 


Poclie, Rails and Baluſters, fo to humor the Order; that the Tuſcan 
be plain, but not too gowty, or too cloſe to one another, or far a- 
1under, that is, not exceeding teice the Diameter of the Necks; nor 


are they oblig d to a conſtant Shape; for ſome ſwell Zelow, others 


Emblems. 


above ; and ſome are made like Termes, all of them having their pe- 


culiar Grace and Beauty: What is ſaid of Tuſcan is to be under- 
ſtood of the reſt ; ſo as the Cormthian and Compoſita may be Cary'd 
and Inrich'd without any Scruple, for any thing that appears to the 
contrary among the Antients, or our ableſt Maſters : To Conclude, 
not only the Roofs of Houſes, and their Fronts had their Adorn- 
ments, but the Floors alſo were inlaid with Pavements of the moſt. 


precious Materials, as of ſeveral Coloured Stones and Woods, and this 
C N e 5 . 


Emblema, continued to this Day by the Talians in their Pietra 


of Saint Laurence at Florence, Paul the Firſt's at Sandia Maria Mag- 


diore in Rome, are particular and amazing inſtances, where not only 


the Pavement, but likewiſe all the Walls are moſt richly incruſted 


with all ſorts of precious Marbles, Serpentine, Propbirie, Ophites, 


Achat, Rents, Coral, Cornelian, Lazadi, &c. of which one may 
number near thirty ſorts, : cut and laid into a Fonds or ground of 


| Black- Marble (as our Cabinet» Makers do their variegated Woads) 


in the ſhape of Birds, Flowers, Landskips, Grotesks and other Cn- 
partiments moſt admirably Poliſhed, a glorious and everlaſting 
Magnificence: But where it is made of lefler Stones, or rather mor- 
ſels of them, aſſiſted with ſmall Squares of thick Glaſs, of wah 

=> ome 


aud ArchiteAure. Ee. 
ſome are Gilded, or Cemented in the Stuc or Plaſter, it is call'd 
Moſaic-Work, opus Muſroum, and it does naturally repreſent the moſt 
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curious and accurate fort of Painting, even to the Life, nor leſs du- 


rable than the former, as is moſt conſpicuous in that Front of Saint 
Mark's Church at Venice, the Nave or Ship of Giotto under the Cupola 
of Saint Peter's at Rome, and the Altar-piece of Saint Michael near it : 
Theſe are the Teſfellata and Vermiculata or Pavimenta aſarota of the 
Antients, which no Age or expoſure Impairs, but of which I do not 
remember to have ſeen any Publick Work in our Country. In the 
mean time not to be forgotten are the Floorings of Wood which Her 

Majeſty the Queen Mother has firſt brought into uſe in Evgland at 

Her Palace of Sommerſet-Houſe, the like whereof I directed to be 
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made in a Bed-Chamber at Berkley-Houſe : The French call it Parquctage, 


a kind of Segmentatam opus, and which has ſome reſemblance to theſe 
Magnificencies; Becauſe it is exceeding Beautiful and very Laſting : 
And this puts me in mind of that moſt uſeful Appendix joyn'd to 
Mr. Richards late Iranſlation of the firſt Book of Palladio, and thoſe 
bother Pieces of la Muet the French Architect, wherein, beſides what 


he has Publiſh'd concerning theſe kinds of Timber Floors, & you 


have at the Concluſion of that Treatiſe a moſt accurate Account of 
their Contignations and Timberings of all ſorts of Stories, Rogfings, and 


other Eredlions, with their uſe, Scantlings and proper Names, which, 
for being ſo perſpicuouſly deſcribd; deſerves our Commendation and 


Encouragement. 


May 


this then ſuffice, not only for the Interpretation of the 


Terms affected to this Noble Art; but to Juſtifie the Title, and in 


fome Meaſure alſo for the Inſtruction and Aid of divers Builders, 


on ſome occaſions; wherein they not ſeldom fail; eſpecally in the 
_ Country (where, for the ſaving a little Charge, they ſeldom conſult = 
an experienc'd Artiſt, beſides the Neighbour Brick-layer and Carpenter) 


till ſome more dextrous and able Hand; and at greater Leiſure, Oblige 
the Publick, and our Country Men, with ſuch a Body and Courſe of Ar- 


chitecture, as with others, Monſteur Blondel, D' Avilar, (and inſtar Omnum 


the Learned Perault, by his Verſion, and uſeful Comments on Vitruvius) 
have done for theirs. 


Eum Architectum oportet uſu eſſe peritum = FEES CS 
aut adjicere preſcripts velit. © 
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To the READER. 


Here ig no Man pretending to this Art, or indeed to any 
other whatſoever, who does not ereedily embrace all 
that bears the Name of Leon Baptiſta Alberti, who 
as a Florentine Gentleman of 1. Iuftrious Birth, great Loath- 
ing, and extraordinary Abilities in all the Politer Sciences, as 
he flands Celebrated hy Paulus Jovius, and for which he became 
ſo dear to that great Mecenas Lorenzo di Medici, who choſe 
him, with Marſilius Ficinus, Chriſtopherus Landinus, and 
other the moſt rend Wits of that Age, to entertain his Academic 
Retirements and Solitude of Camaldoli : You have an ample 
Catalogue of his Learned Works, Latin and [talian, pub- 
liſh'd > the end of his Life by Rafael du Freſne that Gren 
French Virtuoſo, together with the Hiftory of thoſe many in- 
comparable Structures defign'd and conducted by this rare Ge- 
nius, extant at this Day in Florence, Mantoa, Rimini and 
other Cities Italy; as being indeed one of the very firſt that 
 poliſh'd the now almoſt utterly loft and extinguiſh'd Art of Archi- 
tecture; in which how ſucceſsfully he joy" 1 Practice to Specu- 
lation, there are abundance of Examples, ſome whereof are 
wrought by his own Hauds. He Compoſed three Books, De Pictu- 
ra, full of incomparable Reſearches appertaining to that Noble 
Art: This of Statues was firft Written in Latin, but it having 
never been my hap to find it (and I think it was never Printed) 
J made uſe of this Verſion out of the Italian, as it was long 
 fince Publiſhed by that Ingenious Perſon Colimo Bartoli, and 


have ſubjoyn'd it 1 this Diſcourſe of Architecture, not only be- 


cauſe they cannot well be ſeparated, but for that the Author (he 
ing one of our Parallel) the Argument appear'd ſo appoſite and 
full of profitable Inſtruction to our W orkmen, who for want of theſe 
or the like Rules, can neither ſecurely Work after the Life, or their 
own Iuventions, to the immence Diſerace of that Divine Art. This 
brief Account I thought fit topreſent thee, Reader, concerning this 


Piece of Alberti's, it being the very F irſt of the Kind which ever 
ſpake our Language: 


R J. Evelyn. 


COSIMO BARTOLI 


To the moſt Excellent Archited, and Sculptor 
BARTOLOMEO AMMANT I. 
ö Liborgh I am per feclly aſſur d (my moſt ingenious Bartolomeo) that 


Jou, who are ſo univerſally accompliſb d, and in particular, ſo skil- 

4 Þ ful, and well verſed in Architecture and Sculpture, have no need 
5 thoſe Rules and Precepts, which the moſt judicious Leon 
Baptiſta Alberti has Publiſh'd concerning Statues ; Jet I eaſily perſwaded my 
ſelf that this Addreſs of them to You, would not be a thing unacceptable, as 
being to a Perſon ſo well able to Fudge of that rare Fancy, and incomparable 
Worth of the ſaid Leon Baptiſta, who in a time wherem little or nothing of 
Sculpture was known (all good Arts and Sciences being then in à manner anni- 
hilated and wholly ertinel throughout Italy, & Reaſon of the many inundati- 


ons of Barbarians) imploy'd the utmoſt of his Abilities to open an eaſy and ſe- 


cure way for our Youth : who though unexpertenc'd themſelves, delighted in this 
moſt noble Art; aud to incite them to join diligent Practice, with the Obſerva- 
tion of ſure and unerring Rules. No wonder therefore, if from that time for- 

ward ſuch wonderful Progreſs has been made in this Art, as has brought it to 
that Perfoting wherein it is ſeen flouriſbing at this Day : So as in this Age of 


ours, we have no need to envy thoſe ſo much admired Statues of the moſt celebra- 


ted Sculptors of the Antient Romans, when we ſhall well confider what has been 


perform'd by our Countr yman Donato, and not many Tears ſince the Divine 
Michael Angelo Buonaroti; as after him, by Baccio Bandinelli, Benuenuto 
Cellini, and lafily, by Your Self; whereof, that I may produce ſome Inſtances 
(befrdes thoſe many Statues which are extant of all - your Hands) proclaiming 
your ſingular Merus tothe Admiration of all Men, there are to be ſeen in the 
Piazra of their Highneſſes Royal Palace, the moſt beautiful Judith; the moſt 
ſtupendious Coloſſo of David, the robuſt and fierce Hercules; the moſt ma- 
ſterly handFd Perſeus, together with all his rare and curious Adornments ; and 
which is indeed the greateſt of all the reſt, Your own Neptune, with the other 
three Statues accompanying it, cut out of one intire piece of Marble, and 
fram'd with ſo magiſterial a beight of Art, as not only produces wonder in all that 
attentreely behold it; but does as it were wholly aſtoniſb them to contemplate the = 
Ingenuity, the Science, the Induſtry, the Diligence, the Affection, and in 
fine, the never to be ſufficiently celebrated Skill of the Artiſts. Vouchſafe there- 
fore that theſe (however impoliſb d) Inſtructions, ſo much conduang to the in- 
formation of unexperien.d Touth, be recommended to the publick view under 
Tour Name and Protection; and as it has ever been Tour Cuſtom heretofore, Love 
your Friends, amorgſt whom 1 Conure Jon to to eſteem me none of the leaſt. 


: Farewell. 


Mn, 


LEON BAPTISTA ALBERTI 


at firſt Induftriouſly ſet themſelves to expreſs, and repreſent by 
Work of Hand, the Shapes and Similitudes of Bodies, ſpringing 
from natural Procreation, took their Beginning from the accidental 


obſervation of certain Lineaments either in Mood, or Earth, or ſome o- 
ther ſorts of Materials, by Nature fo diſpos'd, that by altering or invert- 


ing ſome thing or other in their form, they appear'd capable of being 
made to reſemble the Figures and Shapes of living Creatures ; and there- 


upon, having ſeriouſly conſider'd and examin'd what Courſe was beſt to 


take, they began with utmoſt Diligence and Induſtry to try and make ex- 


periment, what was neceſſary to be added, or taken away, or in 
any other kind perform ' d, for the bringing of their Work to ſuch per- 
fection as might cauſe it exactly to reſemble the intended form, appearing, | 
as it were, the very ſame thing; ever marking as they vroight, to ſee if 
they had fail'd in any thing, and ftill mending as they found ↄccaſion, 
| ſometimes the Lines, ſometimes the Superfices, Poliſhing and Rep-liJbing, 
till at length (not without much Pleaſure and Satisfaction) they ha ac- 
= compliſh'd their defire : So that it is not a thing ſo much to be adminq, 


that by frequent Practice in Works of this Nature, the Funcies and Ingenu 
 - 4ties of Men have been from time to time improv'd, and ad vanc'd to that 
height, that at laſt (without taking Notice of any rude Draughts in the 
Material they wrought upon, to help them in their intended Deſrons,' they 
became able by their Skill to Den and expreſs upon it whatſoever form 
they pleaſed, though in a different manner, ſome one way and ſome ano- 
ther ; for as much as all were not taught, or apply'd themſelves to proceed 


by the ſame Rule or Method. The Courſe that many take to bring their 


intended Figures to Perfection, is both by adding to, and taking from the 
Material; and this is the way of thoſe that work in Wax, Plaiſter or Clay, 


who are therefore term'd Maeſtri de ſtucco, others proceed by taking away, 


and carving out of the Material that which is ſuperfluous, whereby it 
comes to paſs that they produce out of whatſoever Maſs of Marble, 
the perfect Shape and Figure of a Man which was there hiddenly but po- 
tentially before; and thoſe that work this way, we call Scwptors : next of 
kin to whom are they that grave in Szals the Proportions of Faces, _— 
ore 
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| || Have often thought with my ſelf that the ſeveral Arts, whereby Men 
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fore lay hid in-the Matter out of which they were raiſed. The third ſort 
is of thoſe that perform their Work by only adding to the Material; as 
Silver-Smiths, who beating the Silver with Mallets, and diftending it into 
thin Plates of what Faſhion or Size they think fit, lay thereupon their Su- 
per ſtruddure, adding and inlarging till they have fafhion'd and brought to 
perfection their intended Deen. And here perhaps ſome may imagine, 
that in the number of this laſt ſort of Artiſts Painters are to be reckon'd, 
as thoſe who proceed by way of adding, namely by laying on of Colours; 
but to this they anſwer, that they do not ſtrive ſo much to 1mitate thoſe 
Lights and Shadows in Bodies which they diſcern by the Eye, by the adding 
or taking away of any thing, as by ſome other Artzfice proper and pecu- 
liar to their way of Working: But of the Painter and his Art we ſhall take 
occaſion to ſpeak elſewhere. Now, as to thoſe ſeveral kinds of Defroners 
which we have here before mention'd, though they go ſeveral ways to 
Work, nevertheleſs they all direct therx Aims to this end, namely, that 
their Labours may appear tochim that ſhall well obſerve them, as Natural, 
and as like the Life as may be; for the bringing of which to effect, it is 
moſt evident, that by how much the more exquiſitly they follow ſome cer” 
tain determin'd Rule or Method (which Rule we {hall afterwards deſcribe) 
ſo much the fewer Defeds will they be guilty of, ſo much the fewer Errors 
commit, and in all manner of Accounts their Works will ſucceed and 
come off with the oreater Advantage : What (hall we ſay of Carpenters ? 
What would they perform to any purpoſe, if it were not for the Square, 
the Plammet, the Line, the Perpendicular, and the Compaſſes for the ma- 
king of Circles, 2nd by the means of which Inſtruments they Deſign their 
Angles, chell Direrght-Cuines, elicit Levells, and other their Proportions, 
thereby finiſhing and compleating all they take in hand with the greater 
exaAnels, and without which they would be able to do nothing ſubſtanti- 
al'Y * Or can we rationally imagine, that the Statuary could perform ſuch 
EXccuent and admirable Works by chance, rather than by the help of ſome 
certain and Infallable Rule or Gude, drawn from Reaſon and Experience? 
Wherefore this we ſhall lay down for a Maxim; That from all Arts and 
Sciences whatſoever, there are drawn certain Principles, Rules, or natural 
Contlu;ons, which if we ſhall apply our ſelves with all care and diligence to 
examine and make uſe of, we ſhall undoubtedly find the benefit of, by the 
perfect accompliſhment of whatſoever we take in hand: For as we were 
frit inſtructed by Nature, that from thoſe Lineaments which are found in 
pteces of Wood, Earth, Stone or other Materials, may be drawn (as we ſaid 
before) the form- »f whatſoever Body or Creature the concourſes of theſe 
Lines reſemble; ſo alſo the ſame Nature hath taught us certain helps and 
means, by which we are guided to proceed ſecurely and regularly in what 
we undertake, and by the conſtant obſerving and uſe whereof, we fhall 
moſt eahily, and with the greateſt Advantage, arrive at the utmoſt per- 
ſection of the Art or Faculty we ſtrive to attain. It now remains that we 
declare what thoſe helps are which Statuaries are chiefly to make uſe of ; 


and 
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and becauſe their principal Part is to make one Thing to imitate and 
reſemble another, it will be requiſite to {peak firſt of Reſemblance, a Subject 
our Diſcourſe might be abundantly ample in, ſince Reſemblance is a Thing 
ſo natural and obvious, that it offers it ſelf to our View and Obſervation 
in each viſible Object; not only every Animal, but even all Things what- 
ſoever that are of the ſame Species, being in ſome reſpect or other 
correſpondent and alike : On the other Side, there are not in the whole 


Race of Mankind, any Two to be found fo exquiſitely reſembling each 
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other, as not to differ ſome one Tittle in the Tone of the V oice, or the 
Faſhion of the Noſe, or of ſome other Part; to which we may add, that 
thoſe Perſons whom, having firſt beheld Infants, we come te tee Children 


of ſome Growth, and afterwards at the Age of Manhood, if at length we 
meet them when grown Old, we ſhall find them fo chang'd and alter'd 


by Time, that we ſhall not be able to know them; for as much as the 
Aptitude and Poſition of thoſe numerous Lines and Features in the 


Countenance ſtill alters, and varies from Time to Time, as Age comes on; 


nevertheleſs in the ſame Viſage there remains a certain natural and 


peculiar Form, which maintains and keeps up the Reſemblance inherent 
to the Species: But we ſhall wave theſe Things, as belonging rather to a 


particular Diſcourſe, and return to purſue what we firſt took in hand to treat of. 
The Deſign and Intention of making Reſemblances among Statuar ies, 


J take to be Twofold ; The Firſt is, that the Defign or Work intended for 
the Reſemblance of any fort of Creature (for example, ſuppoſe it a Man) 
be ſo fram'd, that it come as near in Similitude as may be to the ſaid Species, 
without regarding whether it repreſent the Image of Scrates more than 
that of Plato, or any other known individual Perſon, fince it is enough, 
that the Work reſembles a Man in general. The other Intention proceeds 


farther, and aims not only at the repreſenting the Likeneſs of Man in 
general, but of this or that particular Man; as namely, of Cæſar, or Cato, 
not omitting to deſcribe the very Habit he wore, the Poſture he affected, 
and the Action he uſed ; whether fitting in his Tribunal, or making 


E 5 
Speeches to the People: It being the proper Buſineſs of thoſe who addict 
themſelves to this Jaſt way of Repreſentation, to imitate and expreſs every 


Habit, Poſture and Air, peculiar to the Body of that known Perſon whom 
we intend to repreſent. Anſwerable to theſe two Intentions, (that we may 
handle the Matter as brietly as is poſſible) there are eſpecially required two 
Things; that is to ſay, Proportion, and Limitation. In treating therefore 
of theſe I wo Particulars, that which we have to do, is to declare, Firſt, 
what they are: Next, to what Uſe they ſerve for the bringing of our Defign 
to Perfection: Beſides which, I cannot but by the way, take Notice of 
the great Benefit that is to be made of them in reſpe& of the wonderful and 
almoſt incredible Effects which they produce; infomuch that whoſoever 
ſhall be well inſtructed in them, ſhall be able by the Help of ſome certain 
infallible Marks, exactly to obſerve and point out the Lineaments, Situation 
and Pofiture of the Parts of any Body, though it were a thouſand Years 


after, ſo as not to fail to place it exactly at his Pleaſure, in the very ſame 
Direction and Poſture it ſhould have happen'd to have ſtood in before; 


and in ſuch ſort, as there ſhould not be the leaft part of the ſaid Body, 
7 | which 
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which ſhould not be reduced and refituated toward the very ſame Point of 
Heaven againſt which it was originally directed: As if, for example, You 
would point out the Place with your Finger where the Star of Mercury 
or the new Aeon would rife, and it ſhould happen to riſe in a direct Angle 
over againſt the Point of the Knce, Elbow, Finger, or any other Part; moſt 
certain it is, that by theſe Means and Helps, all this may be done, and 
that ſo preciſely, that there ſhould not follow the leaſt Failing or Error 
imaginable ; nor need there any Doubt be made of the Certainty hereof. 
Betides this, ſuppoſe I ſhould take one of the Statues of Phidias, and fo 
cover it over with Max or Earth, that none of the Work could be diſcern'd, 
and that it ſhould appear to be only a meer ſhapeleſs Trunk, You might 
by theſe Rules and Helps certainly know how to find out in one Place, by 
boaring with a Wimble, the Pupil of the He, without doing it any harm 
by touching it; and in anather Place the /Vavel, and finally in another 
the great Joe, and fo other Parts in like manner; by which means you will 
gain a perfect Knowledge of all the Angles and Lines, whether far diſtant 
one from another, or nearly concurring together: You may alſo, beginning 
which way you will, and whether following the Original, or the Copy, 
not only Draw or Paint, but alſo put down in Writme, the various Courſe 
of the Lines; the Circumferences of the Circles, the Poſitions of the Parts, 
in ſuch Sort, that by the aforeſaid Helps and Means, you need not doubt 
the being able to produce with Eaſe, ſuch another Figure perfectly reſem- 
bling, and of what Size you pleaſe, either Leſs, or juſt of the ſame Magnitude, 
or of an hundred Fathoms in length; nay, I dare be bold to ſay, that were 
there but Inſtruments to be had, anſwerable to ſo great a Defign, it were 
not only not impoſſible, but even no hard matter, to make one as big as 
the Montain Caxcaſzs ; and that which perhaps you may moſt wonder at, 
is, that according as the Matter might be ordered, one half of this Statue 
may be made in the Iſland of Pharos, and the other Half wrought and 
finiſhed in the Mountains of Carrara; and that with ſuch exact Corre- 
| ſpondence, that the Jointures and Commiſſures of both Parts perfectly 
fitting each other, they may be united into one compleat Statue, reſembling 
either the Life, or the Copy after which it ſhall have been figur'd : And 
for the performing of this fo ſtupendious a Work, the Manner and Method 
will appear fo eaſy, fo perſpicuous and expedite, that for my-part, I con- 
ceive it almoſt 1impofſhble for any to err, but thoſe that ſhall induſtriouſly, 
to make tryal of the Proof of this Aſſertion, work contrary to the Rules 
and Method enjoyn'd. We do not hereby undertake to teach the Way of 
making all kind of Reſemblances in Bodies, or the exprefling of all thoſe 
various Aſpects which reſult from ſeveral differing and contrary Paſſions 
and Aﬀections ; fince it is not the Thing which we profeſs to ſhew, how to 
repreſent the Countenance'of Hercules when he combats with Antæus, with 
all the height of Magnanimity and Fierceneſs which would be requiſite upon 
ſuch an Occaſion ; or caſting an obliging, chearful and ſmiling Air, -when 
he courts his Dezamra ; fo as that the Countenance of the ſame Hercules 
ſhould upon ſeveral Occafions be repreſented with as various Aſpe&s : But 
our Purpoſe is rather to take notice of all the different Figures and Poſtures 
that are incident to a Body from the divers Situations, Geſtures or Motions 
| | „of 
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of the ſeveral Members or Parts thereof; for as much as the Proportions 
and outward Lines are one way terminated in a Body that ſtands upright, 
another way in him that fits, another way in one that is lying down, 
another way in thoſe that turn or incline themſelves toward this or that 
Side; and ſo in like manner, in all other Geſtures and Motions of the Body, 
of which way of Reprelentation our Intention is at this Time ; that is to 
Hay, in what Manner, and by what certain and infallible Rules, theſe Geſtures 
and various Diſpoſitions of the Body may be imitated and repreſented ; which 
Rules, as we ſaid before, are reduced to two Principal Heads, namely, 
Proportion and Limitation: And firſt we ſhall treat of Proportion, which is 
indeed no other than a conſtant and certain Obſervation, by examining the 


jult Number and Meaſures, what Habitude, Symmetry and Correſpondence 


all the Parts of the Body have one towards another, and that in reſpect of 


every Dimenſion of the Body, both as to Lengh, Breadth, and Thickneſs. 


This Obſervation is made by two ſorts of Inſtruments, a large Ruler, 


and two movable Squares ; with the Ruler we take the Lengths of the Parts, 
and with the Squares we take their Diameters and all the other Proportions 
of the ſaid Meaſures. Upon this Ruler then let there be a Line drawn of 
the Length of the Body which you would meaſure, that is to ſay, from the 
Crown of the Head to the Sole of Foot : Whence note by the way, that 
to mealure a Man of a ſhort Stature, you are to uſe a ſhorter Ruler, and for 

one of a longer Stature, a longer Ruler : But whatſoever the Length of the 


Ruler be, it is to be divided into fix equal Parts, which Parts we will name 
Feet, from whence we will call it the Foot-meaſure ; and each of theſe Feet 


ſhall again be divided into ten equal Parts, which we may term Inches. 


| The whole Length therefore of this Model or Foot-meaſure will conſiſt 
of 60 Inches; cvery one of which is again to be ſub-divided into 10 equal 
Parts, which leſſer Parts I call Minutes; ſo that thro' this Divifion of our 


Meaſure into Feet, Inches, and Minutes, the Total of the Minutes will 


amount to the Number of 600, there being in each of the 6 Feet 100. 


Now, for the meaſuring of a Man's Body by this Inſtrument we are thus 
to proceed: Having divided ov: Ruler according to the foreſaid Manner, 
we are to meaſure and obſerve by the Application thereof, the Diftances of 


the Parts of the ſaid Body; as for Inſtance, how high it may be from the 
Sole of the Foot to the Crown of the Head, or how far diſtant any one 


Member is from another : As, how many inches and Minutes it may be 


from the Knee to the Navel, or to the Cannel Bone of the Throat, and ſo 


in like manner any other Parts; Nor is this Courſe to be at all {lighted or 


derided either by Sculptors or Painters, fince it is a Thing moſt profitable, 


and abſolutely neceſſary; for as much as the certain Meaſure of all the Parts 
being once known, we ſhall have gain'd a moſt eaſy and ſpeedy Determina- 
tion how to proceed in our Work with any of the ſaid Parts or Members 
without committing the leaft Error : Never think it a Matter worth Regard 


or Notice, if any capricious Humouriſt ſhall perad venture find fault that this 


Member is too long, or that too ſhort ; fince your Model or Footmeaſure 


(which is the Rule that muſt always dire& and govern your Work, and than 


which you cannot go by a more infallible Guide) will ſoon determine 
whether you have proceeded well or ill ; and doubtleſs when you ſhall have 
* maturely 
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maturely conſidered and examined theſe Things, yon will not be to ſeck js; 
thoſe infinite other Advantages wherein this Foot-meaſure will prove fer- 
viceable, eſpecially in knowing how with abſolute Certainty to limit aud 
determine the Longitude of the Parts in a Statue of a greater Magnitude, 
as well as in one of a Leſſer. = 
So as if it ſhould happen that you were to make a Statue of 10 Cubits, 
or whatever other Dimenſion, it would be requiſite to have your' Ruler, 
Model, or Foot-meaſure likewiſe of 10 Cubits, and divided into fix equal 
Parts, which ſhould have the fame Correſpondence one with another, as 
| thoſe of the leſſer Ruler: In like manner, ſhould the Inches and Minutes be 
proportioned, whence alfo the uſe and manner of working would be the fame 
with the other; fince half the Numbers of the Greater have the ſame 
Proportion to the whole intire, as half the Numbers of the Lefler have to 
the whole intire of the Leſſer. Wherefore according as the Size of your 
Work happens to fall out, your Ruler is to be made proportionably. 1 
Wi. come next to treat of the Squares, which are tg be two; the firſt of 
which ſhall be made after this manner : Let two Rulers in the nature of 
| freight Lines, i. e. A. B. and B. C. be join'd together fo as to make a right 
Angle; the firſt Ruler A B. falling perpendicular, the other B. C. ſerving 
for the Baſe : 1 he Bigneſs of theſe Squares is to be ſo ordered, that their 
Baſes conſiſt of at leaſt 15 Inches, according to the Proportion of your main 
Ruler, which, as we have ſaid before, is to be made bigger, or leffer, 
anſwerable to the Proportion of the Body you would meaſure : Theſe | 
Inches therefore with their Points and Minutes (however they may fall 
out) being taken exactly from the ſaid Ruler, you muſt ſet down upon 
your Baſe, beginning to reckon from the Point of the Angle B. and ſo 
proceeding on towards C. EO Tom, Fo 86 
Ihe Square being thus marked and divided, as is to be ſeen in the Exam- 
ple B. B. C. there is to be adjoined unto it another Square made after 
the ſame manner, according as it is demonſtrated by the Letters D. F. G. 
ſo as that G. F. may ſerve both for ſtraight Line and Baſe to both. Now to 
ſhew the Uſe of theſe Inftruments, I undertake to meaſure the Diameter of the 
_ thickeſt part of the Head H. I. K. by bringing the two ftraight Rulers A. B. 
and D. F. of each Square exactly oppoſite to each other, to touch the two 
oppoſite Points of the thickeſt Part of the Head, and by applying interchangea- 
bly to one and the ſame Level, the Baſe-lines of the ſaid Squares; by which 
means from the Points H. I. which are touch'd by the ſtreight Rulers of the 
ſaid Squares, we ſhall diſcoyer the exact Diameter of the Head. 0 


EE _ 3 And 
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And after this manner, the Thickneſs and Bigneſs of any Part of the Body 
whatſoever may with great Eaſe and Accurateneſs be found out: Many 


Uſes and Advantages we could reckon up, which might be made of this 


Ruler and theſe Squares, were it needful to inſiſt now upon them; there be- 


ing ſeveral other Ways, much after the ſame manner, which the meaneſt 
Capacity may of himſelf find out, for the meaſuring of the Diameter of any 


Part; as for example, ſuppoſe one would know how much the Diameter 


is from one Ear to the other, and whereabouts it interſe&s the other Diame- 


ter which paſſes from the Head to the Nuca, or the like. Laſtly, our Work- 


man may ſafely make aſe of this Ruler and theſe Squares as moſt faithful 


Guides and Counſellors, not only for the performing of any part of his 
Work, but alſo at the very firſt, and before he ſets upon it, he will 1 


| he ah 
much Light by the help of theſe Inſtruments, how to begin and go about. 


% 
% 


it ; inſomuch, that there will not be the leaſt part of the Statue he is to | 
make, which he will not before have examin'd and conſider'd and render'd 


moſt eaſy and familiar to him. Por Example, Who but a very arrogant 
Perſon would take upon him to be a Maſter-ſhip-wright that had not th. 


perfect Knowledge of all the ſeveral parts of a Ship, and how one kind of 
Ship differs from another, and what thoſe particular Parts are which be- 


long to one Ship more than to another? And yet who is there of our Sculp- 
tors, let him be a Man never ſo ſubtile and experienc'd in his Art, who if 
it ſhould be demanded of him, upon what Ground or Confideration he has 
made this Member after this manner, or what may be the Proportion of 
this or that Member to the whole Structure of the Body? I ſay, who is 
there ſo diligent and accurate as to have well conſider'd and obſerv'd all 
that is requiſite, and which becomes that Perſon to know who would per- 
form as he ſhould do the Art whereof he makes Profeſſion © whereas doubt- 
leſly all Arts and Faculties are moſt advantageouſly learn'd by Rule and 
Method, and by the Knowledge of ſome demonſtrable Operation that is to 
be perform'd ; nor ſhall any one attain to the Perfection of any Art whatſo- 
ever, who hath not firft comprehended every ſeveral Part and Branch of 
the ſaid Art. But thus having N treated of Meaſure and Propor- 
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tion, and after what manner it is to be found out by the Ruler and Squares; 
it remains that we ſpeak next of Limitation, or the preſcribing of Bonds : 
This Preſcription of Limits is the determining or fixing of a certain Pe- 
riod in the drawing of all our Lines, ſo as to direct to what Point they are 
to be continued, wherher extended out in Length, or reversd ; how An- 
gles are to be fix'd, how Parts are to be rais'd, or depreſs'd by Alto, or Baſſo 
Relieve, as Artiſts term it; each Line, Angle and Relieve having their due 
and certain Places alſign'd them by the Conduct of a ſure and perfect 


Rule: And the beſt way to put this rule of Limitation in practice, will be 


by a Line and Plummet, falling from a certain determinate Center plac'd 
in the Middle, whereby the Diſtances and Extremities of all the Lines may 
be mark'd out and taken notice of, as far as the utmoſt Bounds every way 
_ of the ſaid Body extends: But between the Meaſure deſcrib'd above, and 
this Aſſignation of Limits, there is this difference, namely, that that Mea- 
ſe looks farther backward,” and ſprings from a more native and original 
Conſideration, as grounded upon more common and univerſal Principles, 
which are by Nature more firmly and ſubſtantially inherent in all Bodies; 
as the Lengtb, Largeneſs and Thickneſs of the Parts; whereas the preſcribing 
of Bound, is grounded upon the preſent and accidental variety of Poſtures, 
reſulting from the different Diſpoſitions and Motions of the ſeveral Parts 
of the Body, ſhewing the manner how to limit and faſhion thoſe Poſtures, 

according to: the Manns of Ri 20d Afton ooo 
Nou, for the better performance of this laſt part of Regular Operation, 
we ſhall recommend this following Inftrument, which is to conſiſt of three 
Parts or Branches; that is to ſay, an Horizon, a Style, and a Plumb: The 
Horixon is a Plane defign'd upon a Circle, which Circle is to be divided into 

equal Parts mark'd with their ſeveral Members, and their Subdiviſions 


ſet over againſt each Part: The Style is a ſtreight Ruler, one end whereof * 


is fix d in the Center of the ſaid Circle, the other End moves about at 
Pleaſure, ſo as that it may be eafily transferr'd/ and directed from one Di- 
viſfon of the Circle to another: The Plumb or Plummet is a Line or Thread 
which falls parallel from the Top of the Style down to the Floor or Plane, 
upon which the Statue or Figure ſtands whoſe Members and Lineatures are 
o be meaſur'd and limited: For the manner of making this Inftrument, 
et it be thus; Take a Board well plain'd and ſmooth'd, upon which let a 
Circle be drawn, having three Foot diameter, and ler the Extremity of the 
ſaid Circle's Circumference be divided into equal Parts, according as Aſtro- 
logers divide their Aſtrolabes, which Parts we will call Degrees; and let 
every of theſe Degrees be ſubdivided again into as many other Parts as 
ſhall be thought fit ; as for example, ſuppole every Degree be ſubdivided 
into fix lefler Parts, which we may call Minutes; to all which Degrees ad- 
join the ſeveral Numbers, vix. 1. 2. 3. 4. with the reſt in order, till the 
Numbers belonging to all the Degrees be ſet down. This Circle, thus 
made and order d, we call'd the Horixon, to which we are to fit our mo- 
veable Style, being allo to be made after this manner; Take a thin ftrait 
Ruler, three Foot in Length, and faſten one of the Ends thereof (with a 
Pegg) to the Center of its Horizon or Circle, in ſuch a manner, that tho 
the ſaid End is not to be moyd from the Center, yet the Pegs that faſtens 
it is ſo far to be relax'd, that the whole Ruler may have liberty to move 
and play about from one part of the Circle to another, whilſt the other 
| | e 5 Ex- 
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Extream extends it ſelf a good way beyond the Circumference of the ſaid 
Circle about which it is to. be mov'd : Upon this Ruler or Style, mark 
out the Inches it is to contain, diſtinguiſhing them with ſeveral Potts be- 
tween, after the manner of the Module or Foot-meaſure above-mention'd ; 
and theſe Inches muſt alſo be ſubdivided into leſſer equal Parts, a8 
was likewiſe done in the foreſaid Foot-meaſure ; and then beginning from 
the Center, adjoin to the Inches alſo their ſeveral Numbers, viz. I. 2. 
3.4, &c. Laſtly, to this Style annex a Line and Plummet. This whole 
Inftrument thus deſcrib'd conſiſting of Horizon, Ruler, and Plummet we ſhal! 


call our De finitor. 
This Definitor is to be made uſe of in this manner : Sappote the Original, 


or Copy, the Limits of whoſe Parts we would determine, were a Statue of 


Phidias, holding with the left Hand, on one Side of a Chariot, the Raines 
of a Horſe's Bridle : This Defimtor is to be ſet upon the Head 'of the Statue 


in ſuch Sort, that it may lie exactly level upon the Plane of the Center, being 


plac d juſt upon the very midſt of the Head of the Statue, where it is to be 
made faſt with a Pegg ; Then note that Point where it is faſtned upon the 
Head of the Statue, and mark it by ſetting up a Needle or Pin for the Center 
of the Circle: Next, by turning the Inſtrument about from the determin'd 
Place in the Horizon, make out the firſt defigned Degree, ſo as you may know 
from whence it is mov'd ; which may beſt be done after this following man- 


ner: Bring about the moveable Ruler, which is the Style, upon which the 


Thread and Plummet hangs, till it arrive at that Place of the Horizon where 


the firſt degree of the Horizon is to be ſet down; and holding it faſt there, 


turn it about together with the whole Circle thereof, until the Line of the 
Plummet touch {ome principal Part of the Statue, that is to ſay, ſome Mem- 


ber particularly noted above all the reſt, as the Finger of the right Hand or ſo. 
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Which may ſerve as the appointed Place from whence upon every new 
ocction the whole Deſiniton may be mov, and afterwards brought back 
again to the lame Place where it ſtood at rft upon the {aid Statue; yet ſo, 
that by the turning of the Siyle about the Pin, winch pierceth from the top 
of the Head of the Statue, through the Center of the Definitor, the Plum- 
mt which before fell from the firſt degree of the Horizon, may return to 
torch the foreſaid Finger of the right Hand. Theſe Things thus order'd 
and delizn'd, ſuppoſe that we would take the Angle of the right Elbow, fo as 


to keep the Knowledge of it in mind, or to write it down; the Way is as fol- 
| Joweth : Fix the Deſinitor with its Center which is upon Head of the Sta- 


tue, in the Place and Manner aforelaid, in ſuch Sort, that the Plane 
whereon the Horizon is deſign'd, may ſtand firm and immoveable; then turn 
about the moveable Se, till the Line of the Plummet come to touch the 

left Elbow of the Statue which. we would meaſure: But in the peforming 
of this fort of Operation there M three Things to be obſerv'd, which will 
much conduce to our Purppſgz. irſt is, That we mark how far the Style 
in the Horigon comes to he. Aftafit®trom the Place where it ſhall have been 
firſt moved, taking notice upon what degree of, the Horizou the Style lies, 
whether on the 1 wentieth, Thirtieth or whatſoever other: Secondly, ob- 
ſerve by the Inches, and Minutes mark'd in the Style, how far diſtant the 
Elbow ſhall be from the Center of the Circle: Laſtly, take notice by pla- 


. 5 E nt, 05 : EE . | | 
cing the Module or Foot-meaſugg,perpendicularly upon the Plane whereon | 


the Statue ſtands, how many Inches and Minutes the ſaid Elbow is raiſed 


above the ſaid Plane, and write down theſe Meaſures in a Book or piece 
of Paper: For Example, thus, the Angle of the left Elbow is found in 
the Horizon to be 10 Degrees and 5 Minutes ; 1n the Syle or Ruler 7 De- 


grees and 3 Minutes; that of the Plane in the Module amounts to 40 De- 
grees and 4 Minutes; and thus by the ſame Rule may be meaſurcd and 
computed al] the reſt of the principal Parts of the ſaid Statue or Copy; as 


for inſtance: The Angles of the Knees, and of the Shoulders and other ſuch 
14 Parts that are to be reckoned among the Relievi: But if you would mea- 
| ſure Concavities, or thoſe Parts which recede inward, and are ſo removed 


out of the reach of Sight and eaſy Acceſs, that the Plummet-line cannot 
come to touch them (as it happens in the Concavities beneath the Shoul- 
ders, in the Regions of the Reins, Hc.) the beſt way to find them is as fol- 
lows: Add to the Siyle or Ruler another Plummet-line which may reach as 


far as the ſaid Concavity; how far diſtant it be from the firſt, it is not 


material, ſince by theſe two Plummet- lines falling perpendicularly, and be- 
ing interfected by the Gnomon of the plain Superficies above to which they 
are faſtned, and which extends itſelf as far as the Center of the Statue, it 
will appear how much the ſecond Plummet-line is nearer than the firſt to 
the Center of the Deſinitor, which is therefore called the middle Perpendi- 
cular. 1 „ VVV 
Theſe Things thus demonſtrated, being once ſufficiently underſtood, it 
will be an eaſy matter to comprehend what we before commended to your 
Obſervation ; namely, that if the ſaid Statue ſhould*chance to have been 
cover'd over to a certain Thickneſs with Wax or Earth, you might yet by 
2 Piercer, with great eaſe, readineſs, and Certainty come to find out what- 
ſocver Point or Term you would defire to find in the ſaid Statue; for as 
much as it may be clearly demonſtrated, that by the turning Ways ops 
DS 70 . nomon, 


ki 
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Gnomon, the Level makes a circular Line like the Superficies of a Cylinder. 
with which ſort of Figure the Statue fo ſuperinduc'd as aforeſaid, ſeems 
do be incloſed and incircled: This Pofition eſtabliſhed, you may fafely in- 
fer, that as by making way through the Air (the Statue not being covered 
with Wax or Earth) you guide your Piercer directly towards the Point T. 
(which for Examples fake we will ſuppoſe to be the Relievo of the Chin 
by the fame Reaſon, if the Statue were cover'd over with Wax or Earth, 
might you by boaring through the ſaid Wax or Earth attain the Point 
aim'd at, the Wax or Earth poſſeſſing but the ſame Place which otherwiſe 
the Air would have done : From what hath been thus diſcours'd concern- 
ing theſe Things, it may be concluded that the Effect we mention'd before 
concerning the making of one halt of the Statue in the Ifle of Pharos, and 
finiſhing the other half in the Mountains of Carrara, is a Thing not only 
not impoſſible, .but very eaſy to be pertigm'd ; For let the ſaid Statue or 
Model of Phidias be divided into two ments, and ſuppoſe, for example, 
this Section of a plaiff; Superficies be mfde ith the Waſt or Girdling Place, 
| doubtleſs by the only aſſiſtance of our Drfantor it will be eaſy to mark out 
in the Circle of the Inſtrument whatſoever Points ſhall be thought fit, be- 


z longing to the divided Superficies : Theſe Things granted to be feaſible, 


you ſhall not need to make any Queſtion of being able to find out at plea- 
ſure in the Model, any part whatſoevergyou ſhall defire to find; and that 
only by drawing a ſmall Red Line in the Model, which ſerves inſtead of 
an interſection of the Horizon, in the Place where this Segment ſhould ter- 
minate, if the Statue were divided ; and the Points ſo mark'd will direct 
p you the way how the Work may be finiſhed 2 And in like manner may _ 
other Things be done, as hath been ſaid before. Finally, by che whole 
Diſcourſe here made concerning all theſe Particulars, it is ſufficiently evi- 
dent, that all Meaſures, Froportions and Limitations are to be taken, 
whether in the Life, or Copy, by a moſt certain and infallible Rule for 
the bringing of any Work to perfection in this Art; and we could with 
that this way of proceeding were more ſeriouſly intended by all our Painter e 
and Sculptors, fince, if it were, they would ſoon come to find the extraor- 
dinary Benefit of it: But l cauſe all Things are moſt illuſtrated by exam- 
ple, and that the Pains we rave already taken in this Matter may conduce 
to the greater Advantage; we have thought fit to beſtow yet a little far- 
ther Labour in deſcribing the Meaſures of all the principal Parts in Man's 
Body ; and not only the Parts of this or that particular Man, but as far 
as was poſſible, even the very Perfection of all beautiful and excellent Pro- 
portions ; the ſeveral Parts whereof having obſerved in ſeveral humane Bo- 
dies, ſome excelling chiefly in this, ſome in that external Gift of Nature, 
we have thought material to ſet down in writing; following the Example of 
him, who being employed by the Crotonzatz to make the Statue of their God- 
deſs, went about collecting from the moſt beautiful Virgins (who among 
many, he with great diligence"ſearch'd out) thoſe Proportions and hand- 
ſome Features wherein each of them principally excelld, and apply'd them 
to his own Statue.” Since much after the ſame manner we, having taken 
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the Dr wght from thoſe Bodies, that of divers others were judg'd, by the 
moſt Sagacious in this Inquiry, to be the molt exactly built and compos'd, 
with all their ſeveral Mealures and Proportions ; ; and comparing them ex- 
actly together, to obſerve wherein they excell'd, or were excell'd each by the 
other, have made choice out of this variety of Models and Examples, of chose 
middle Proportions which ſeem'd to us moſt agreeable, and which we have 
here ſet down by the Lengths, Bigneſſes and Thickneſſes of all the principal 
and molt noted Parts ; and in the firſt place the Lengths are theſe following. 


T! he Heights from the Ground, Feet. Deg. Min. 


The greateſt Height from the Ground to the ny of the „ 0 
The Heihhe up to the Ankle- bone on the outſide of the Leg. o 
The Height up to the Ankle: bone on the inſide of. the Leg. 
The Height up to the Receſs which is under the Calf the Leg. o 
The Height up to the Receſs which is under the Relievo of 2 

the Knee-bone within. 
The Height up to the Muſcle on the outſide of the Knee. 
The Height up to the Buttocks and Teſticles. 
The Height up to the Os Sacrum. 
The Height up to the Joint of the Hips IPs. 
The Height up to the Navel. 


The Height up the Waſt. 
The Height up to the Teats and Bidde-bone of the Stoniach, 


The Feight up to that part of the Throat where the Weerle-⁊ 
ipe beginneth. | 

The Height up to the Knot of the Neck where the Head i Is feton. 

The Hgight up to the Chin. 

The eight up to the Ear. 

The Height up to the Roots of the Hairs ! in — Forehead, 

The Height up to the middle Finger of a Hand that hangs down. 

The Height up to the joint of the Wriſt of the ſaid Hand. 

The Height up to the joint of the Elbow of t!. Cid Hand, 

The Height up to the higheſt Angle of the She alder. 


— 
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Th Amplinade or  Largeneſſes of the Parts are RIOT Ay from the Right 
Hand to the Left. 


The oreateſt Breadth of the Foot, OO TN WTD 
The A Breadth of the Heel. 8 PE EL 
The Breadth of the fulleſt Part beneath the Jettirigs out of the? . 
Ankle- bones. 8 0 
The Receſs or Falling - in above the Ankles. 0 1 8 
The Receſs of. the Mid- leg under the Muſe] Ee r Calf. % 2 5 
The g reateſt Thickueſs of the Calf. 8 3 
The Fatling-in under thiè Relievo of the Knee. bone. o 3 5 
* The 


* 
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The greateſt Breadth «© he Knee- bone. 
. F. alling- in of the Thigh above the Knee. 

The Breadth of the middle or biggeſt Part of the Thi gh. 

The greateſt Breadth among the Muſcles of the ſoint oftheThis h, 

The Keitel Breadth between the two Flanks above the ſeintse 

of the Thigh. 

The Breadth of the largeftPart of theBreaſt beneath Sg 
The Breadth of the largeſt Part between the Shoulders. 
The Breadth of the Neck. 5 
The Breadth between the Cheeks. 


The Breadth of the Palm of th Fand. 


The read of the Arm at the Writ, < 
The Breadth of the brawny part of the Arm under the Elbow. 
The Breadth of the brawny Part the Arm above, between 

the Elbow and the Shoulder. 


The Length from the great Toe to the Heel. 
The Thickneſs from the 19 to the An. 1-or Corner of the Heel o 
The Falling-in of the Inftup, 

From the Falling in under the Calf 0 the Middle of the Shin. 
The Outſide of the Calf of the Leg 

The Outſide of the Pan of the Knee. 

The Thickne'., of the bigg 5 
From the Genitals to the higheſt rifing of the e Buttocks, 
From the Navel to the Reins. To 


The Thickne“ of the Waſt. 1 
From the Teats to the higheſt Rifing &f the Relig of the Back. 


From the Weezlepipe to the Knot or Junture of the Neck. 

From the Forehead to the hinder part oft! e d. 

From the Forehead to the Hole of the Kar. 

The Thickneſs of the Arm at the Wrift of the 4and. 

The Thickneſs of the 2rawn of the Arm under i: Elbow. 
The Thickneſs of the . rawn of the Arm be ; 


and the Shoulder. | 
The greateſt Thickneſs of the Had. 


Thickneſs of the Shoulders. 


part of the Thigh. 


> — 


Feet Deo. Min. 


O 


O 
O 
1 


8 00 


5 The Breadth and Thick) of the Arie, differ according to the ſeveral Mains 
„ut vt the muſt Commun are theſe following. 
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| The Thickneſs from the [is to the 2 
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By means of theſe Meaſures it may eafily be computed what Proportions 
4ll the Parts and Members of the Body have one by one to the whole 
Length of the Body; and what Agreement and Symmetry they have among 
themſelves, as alſo how they vary or differ one tromanother ; which Things 
we certainly conclude moſt profitable and fit to be known : Nor were it 
from the Purpoſe to particularize how the Parts vary and alter, according 
to the ſeveral Geſtures incident to humane Bodies, as, whether they be fit- 
ting, or inclining to this, or that Side: But we ſhall leave the more curious 
Diſquiſition into theſe Things, to the Diligence and Induſtry of our Artiſt. 
It would alſo be of very much conducement, to be well informed of the Num- 
ber of the Bones, the Muſcles, and Rifings of the Nerves ; and eſpecially 
to know how, by certain Rules, to take the Circumferences of particular 
Diviſions of Bodies, ſeparately confiderea from the reſt, by an Inſpe&ion 
into thoſe Parts which are not outwardly expos'd ta Sight: In like manner 
as if a Cylinder ſhould be cut down right through Ye Middle, fo as out of 
that part of the Cylinder which is vifible throughout, there ſhould be ſe- 
parated, by a circular Seꝗion through the whole Length of the Figure, an 
inward confimilar Part which was before unſeen, ſo as to make of the ſame 

Cylinder two Bodies, whoſe Baſes ſhould be alike, and of the ſame Form, 
as being indeed wholly compriz d yithinthe ſame Lines and Circles through- 
out : By the Obſervation of Will Sort of Section is to be underſtood the 
Manner of Separation of the Parts and Bodies before intimated ; for as much 
as the Deſign of the Line by which the Figure is terminated, and by which 
the vifible Superficies is to be ſeparated from that which lies hid from the 
Sight, is te be drawn juſt in the fats: manner; and this Deſign being deli- 

neate&F a Wall, would repreſentſ ich a Figure as would be much like a 
Fhadow projected thereupon from ſor interpoſing Light, and which ſhould 
Illuminate it from the ſame Point of the Ayr, where at firſt the Beholder's 
Eye was placed: But this kind of Diviſon or Separation, a d the way of 
deſigning Things after this manner, belongs more properly to the Painter 
than the Sculptor, and in that Capacity we ſhall treat of them more largely 
_ elſewhere. Moreover, it is of main Concernment to whatſoever Perſon 

would be eminent in this Art, to kv»w how far each Relieve or Receſs of 
any Member ' whatſoever is diſtant from ſome determined Pofition of 
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